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ABOUT THE SERIES 


This is the fourth book in the series “States of Our Union”. The 
first three were on Kerala, Andhra Pradesh and Orissa. The object 
of the series is to promote greater awareness and understanding of 
different regions of the country. 

The books seek to provide a factual account of the life, culture 
and economic development of our States and the contribution of each 
of them to India as a whole. They are addressed to the general 
reader and would thus serve as an introduction to different States in 
other parts of the country. 
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1. FERTILE LAND 


r\S EARLY as 1897 Mr. Crooke of the Bengal Civil Service wrote 
about Uttar Pradesh, formerly known as the United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh, as follows : “Of all the provinces of the Empire 
there is none of greater interest than this. It is the veritable garden 
of India, with a soil of unrivalled fertility, for the most part protected 
from famine by a magnificent series of irrigation works, occupied 
by some of the finest and most industrious of races, possessing in its 
roads and railways an unusually perfect system of internal communi- 
cations. Within its borders or close to its western frontier was the 
earliest settlement of the Hindu race, and here its religion, laws and 
social polity were organised. Here Buddhism supplanted Brah- 
manism, only in its turn to succumb to the older faith ” 

Uttar Pradesh is the largest State in India in terms of population 
and the fourth largest according to area. It had in 1961 a total 
population of 73.7 millions and an area of 2,94,366 square kilo- 
metres. 

Uttar Pradesh is bounded by Tibet (China) and Nepal in the 
north, Himachal Pradesh in the northwest, Haryana in the west, 
Rajasthan in the south-west, Madhya Pradesh in the south-west and 
south and Bihar in the east. Physically, the Himalayas form its 
northern boundary, the Vindhyas girdle its south, the Yamuna forms 
part of its western and south-western boundary, the Ganga forms 
part of southern boundary and the Gandak, the eastern boundary. 

The bulk of Uttar Pradesh forms part of the great Gangetic plain 
which starts from Sirhind in Haryana and goes right up to the eastern 
frontiers of West Bengal. The soil in the Gangetic plain is one of 
the richest soils of India being the alluvial land formed out of the 
detritus from the Himalayas. It has always maintained the largest 
number of people and has also attracted the largest number of in- 
vasions. Many of the holy rivers of India — Ganga, Yamuna, Saryu 
(Ghagra), Aehiravati (Rapti), Gomti, Gandaki and Betravati 
(Betwa) — water this land. Some of the holiest places in India — 
Badrinath, Kedamath, Hardwar, Ayodhya, Mathura, Vrindavan, 
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Kashi (Varanasi), Prayag (Allahabad), Naimisheranya, Garh 
Mukteshwar, etc.*— belong to this State. It has consequently been 
the meeting ground of a number of people from all parts of India and 
outside. 

Although the Himalayas are considered to be younger mountains 
as compared to the Vindhyas and the Aravalis, yet the portion of the 
Himalayas which covers Garhwal and Uttar Kashi districts is con- 
sidered to be as old as the Vindhyas. 

Uttar Pradesh is a landlocked State. It has 54 districts out of 
which 41 belong to the great Gangetic plain and the rest to the moun- 
tainous and sub-montane areas of the Himalayas in Shivalik and, in 
the south, of the Vindhyas and Kaimur. Geographically the area is 
divided into four natural parts : the hill area, the sub-montane tract, 
the Yamuna-Gangetic plain and the Vindhya plateau area. The hilly 
area covers Kumayun. division and a part of Dehradun district. This 
area borders with Tibet and Nepal and there are important passes like 
the Niti, the Mana, the Tungjing la, Nilang, Kungri Bingri, Dharma 
and Lipulekh that connect India to Tibet and mark the road to 
Kailash and Mansarover. The Ganga and the Yamuna and a number 
of their tributaries like the Ramganga, the Kali, the Kernali, the 
Sharda, the Saryu, the Gomti and the Rapti, originate from the 
Himalayas and irrigate the rich alluvial plains. Similarly rivers like 
the Chambal, the Sindh, the Pehooi, the Parvati, the Betwa, the Ken, 
the Dhasan, the Rihind, the Tons and the Sone emanate from the 
southern Vindhyan plateau and join the Yamuna or the Ganga while 
in Uttar Pradesh; only Sone joins the Ganga in Bihar. River Gandak 
rises at the border of Uttar Pradesh with Bihar in the Nepal territory 
and forms about half of the boundary of U.P. with Bihar. 

Although the Himalayas and the Vindhyas form small part of its 
geographical area they have contributed a lot to the richness of Uttar 
Pradesh. The rivers not only bring a perennial supply of wafer due 
to the molting of the Himalayan snows but also alluvial soil. The 
Himalayas also occupy a very high position from the cultural and reli- 
gious angles as they have protected our northern frontiers not only 
from human advances but also from the chilly Arctic winds of Siberia. 
The peaks of the Himalayas, like Badripath and Kedarnath, are vene- 
rated as the most important places of pilgrimage. Nandadevi at the 
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height of 7,698 meters is the highest peak of Uttar Pradesh and inci- 
dentally the highest peak in India (Everest being in Nepal). Jamnotri 
and Gangotri from where rivers Yamuna and Ganga emerge are simi- 
lar places of pilgrimage. There are important hill stations like Nainital, 
Mussoorie, Ranikhet and Almora situated in this area. The land is 
very picturesque and green forests of deodar and fir and pine trees 
abound. From 41 to 63 per cent of land is under forests in this part. 
The total forest area in Uttar Pradesh is 46,088 sq. kilometres 
(1,535 sq. miles) or 15.3 per cent of the total geographical area. The 
four southern districts of Jhansi, Jalaun, Banda and Hamirpur together 
with the south-eastern district of Mirzapur form part of the southern 
hills or plateau area. It is in this area minerals of some value are 
found and forests of moderate size are maintained. Because of the 
topography there has been possibility of hydro-electric projects at 
Matatila on Betwa in Jhansi district and at Rihand in Mirzapur dis- 
trict. The area around Rihand is the region of Singrauli coal fields 
which are the biggest coal mines of India but not yet tapped. 

All important cities of Uttar Pradesh are situated on the banks 
of one or the other river. Mathura, Agra, Etawah and Hamirpur are 
on the banks of the Yamuna. Hardwar, Hastinapur, Kannauj, Kan- 
pur, and Varanasi are on the Ganga. Allahabad is situated at the 
meeting place of the Ganga and the Yamuna. Moradabad and 
Bareilly are situated on the banks of the Ramganga, and Lucknow and 
Jaunpur on the banks of the Gomti. Faizabad and Ayodhya lie on 
the banks of the Ghagra or Saryu and Gorakhpur on the banks of the 
Rapti. It is to be also observed that cities like Fatehpur Sikri which 
were established away from the rivers did not survive. Rivers have 
a very important place in the life of this State but the full potentialities 
of these rivers have not yet been exploited although the first hydro- 
electric project was started in Mussoorie as early as in 1909 and an- 
other at Nainital in 1921. 

Barring the temperate climate of the Himalayan region which is 
the area of permanent snowline, the climate of U.P. is that of tropical 
monsoon which means that the winter season is generally very cold 
and in the summer season the temperature goes up to 110 degrees F. 
Hot winds or Loo blow during summer. Four months, from June to 
September, form the rainy season when 85 to 90 per cent of the 
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annua] precipitation is received. The rainfall differs from area to 
area. In the Himalayas, especially the outer Himalayas, it goes up to 
259 centimetres, the average being 127 centimetres. In the upper 
Gangetic plain the rainfall varies from 134.6 centimetres in west 
Uttar Pradesh to 111.7 centimetres in east Uttar Pradesh. In the 
southern districts of the plateau area the average rainfall is 91.4 centi- 
metres. 

Since Uttar Pradesh has been inhabited for a very long time the 
biggest casuality has been the wild life and the forests. Still the three 
national parks — the Corbet National Park, the Rajaji Sanctuary in the 
Himalayas and Chandraprabha Sanctuary about 70 kilometres south 
of Varanasi in the Vindhyas — do give a fairly good picture of the wild 
life of this State. Elephants, tigers, leopards, hyenas, sambhar, gorals, 
Himalayan black bear, spotted deer, hog deer and the Neelgai are 
found on the Himalayan side. Panthers and some other members of 
the cat family are also available. The peacock and the patridge 
apart from the other common birds of India, are found in Uttar 
Pradesh. 

Among the flora, the beautiful deodar, conifers, fir, spruce, blue- 
pine and cypress, are the main trees in the mountain area. As for the 
other areas, there are about 26 varieties of forest vegetation, the most 
important being the sal, the sheesham (rosewood), teak, bamboo and 
chir. There are other common trees like peepal, baniyan, neem, 
babool, fcareel, khair and the mango. Uttar Pradesh is famous for 
its mango varieties like Dashehry, Langra and Sarauli and also for the 
Lichis of Saharanpur and Guavas of Allahabad. Among the flowers, 
rose and lotus are very common, while other popular flowers are 
Champa and Chameli, marigold, Bela and Harsinghar. Kannauj, 
Lucknow and Sahaswan have been famous for the scent or Ittra in- 
dustries which indicate that at one time flowers were cultivated there 
in abundance. Gulabbari or the garden of Gulab (roses) is still the 
most cherished garden of Uttar Pradesh. 



2. TOLERANT PEOPLE 


ACCORDING to the 1961 Census, 87.2 per cent of Uttar 
Pradesh’s population of 73.7 millions lives in villages and the rest in 
urban areas. The State has got 1,12,624 villages and 12,720 hamlets. 
There are 275 towns out of which 17 cities have a population of more 
than a lakh each and 62 cities a population of less than a lakh but 
which are quite important. Eighteen per cent of the total population 
of India lives in this State which has only 10.6 per cent of the total 
area of the country. The average density of population is 649 persons 
per sq. mile, but in some districts it exceeds the ratio of one thousand 
people per sq. mile. This is specially so in the districts of Kanpur, 
Lucknow, Agra and Meerut, (The average density of population for 
the country is 370 persons per sq. mile). 

As on 1st March 1961, Uttar Pradesh had 3,86,34,201 males and 
3,51,12,200 females making a sex ratio of 909 females per every 
thousand males. 

The population breakdown for 1961 is as follows : Hindus 84.66 
per cent, Muslims 14.63 per cent, Christians 0.14 per cent, Sikhs 0.38 
per cent, Jains 0.17 per cent and the rest being Buddhists and others. 

Racially, Uttar Pradesh was the homeland of the Aryans but there 
have since been a number of combination patterns. In the north of 
Uttar Pradesh Le. in the districts of Tehri-Garhwal, Chamoli, Pithora- 
garh etc., we find the short and fair Garhwalis and Kumayunis. The 
bulk of the people are generally of medium height, a little taller in 
the west and shorter in the east, and have more or less the same 
features as the people in other parts of North India, Haryana and 
Bihar. The complexion is a bit darker in east U.P. 

In Uttar Pradesh, we find a number of people who are settled there 
for centuries but are distinguishable by certain features. A large 
number of Punjabis and Bengalis have settled in this State after the 
Partition. But even before the Partition the State had welcomed 
people from distant areas. A number of Afghans are settled in 
Farukkhabad district for several centuries and the late President of 
India, Dr. Zakir Husain, belonged to one such family. There are a 
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large number of Khattris who have been residents of important cities 
like Kanpur, Lucknow, Allahabad, Varanasi, Agra, Meerut and 
Bareilly. They came from what is now known as West Pakistan but 
in the course of centuries have become part and parcel of the social 
and cultural life of this State. A large number of Bengalis have 
settled in Varanasi, Allahabad, Kanpur, Lucknow and Vrindavan. 
Similarly there is a very distinguished Maharashtrian population in the 
cities of Jhansi, Kanpur, Allahabad and Varanasi. Gujaratis are to 
be found in Mathura, Gokul and Kanpur and a number of Andhras 
and Tamihans have been living in Varanasi and Allahabad. There are 
Malayali Namboodiri families in Badrinath and Kedarnath. 

The cosmopolitan population has given the State an all-India 
character. The State is the biggest homeland of Kashmiris who left 
Kashmir and settled here and it has the distinction of having a num- 
ber of these people as not only leaders of U.P. but of the whole of 
India. Among the Kashmiris there are important names like those of 
Pandit Bishnu Narain Dar, Motilal Nehru, Jawaharlal Nehru, Kaiiash 
Nath Katju, Tejbahadur Sapru, Sunder Lai, Hridayanath Kunzru and 
Brijnarain Chakbast. Among the Punjabis the most distinguished 
names are Babu Purshottamdas Tandon and Babu Shyamsunder Das. 
Among the Andhras of the State, starting from Vallabhacharya and 
Goswami Vithalnath Ji, there have been poets like Padmakar and 
journalists like C. Y. Chintamani. The Bengalis provided a number 
of, freedom fighters and pioneers in journalism. A number of dis- 
tinguished leaders of Uttar Pradesh were Maharashtrians — even Pandit 
Govind Ballabh Pant belonged to a family that had come down and 
settled in Kumayun from Ratnagiri district of Maharashtra. 

Linguistically Uttar Pradesh is more or less a homogeneous State 
as all the sections that have settled there — Punjabis, Kashmiris, Maha- 
rashtrians, Bengalis, Marwaris, Parsis, Andhras, etc. — know and 
speak Hindi and Hindustani. But there are various dialects of Hindi 
prevailing as spoken languages, particularly in the rural areas. These 
are Brajbhasha, Bundelkhandi, Avadhi, Bhojpuri, Garhwali, Kuma- 
yuni and Khadiboli. There are a large number of Nepali-speaking 
people and some gypsy languages are also in use. Urdu is used by a 
large number of people, both Hindus and Muslims. It is more pre- 
valent in the districts of Rohilkhand and in big towns like Lucknow. 
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The languages of Uttar Pradesh bind it with the people of neigh- 
bouring areas also. Bhoipuri is common to U.P. and Bihar, Bundel- 
khandi to U.P. and Madhya Pradesh, and Braj to U.P. and Haryana, 
Rajasthan and Madhya Pradesh. The hill dialects are akin to the 
language of Himachal Pradesh, while the language spoken in Meerut 
division is the same as spoken in Haryana territory across the 
Yamuna. In the central parts of Uttar Pradesh like Lucknow, 
Kanpur and Allahabad the Avadhi dialect is spoken. Some of these 
dialects are quite different from one another in grammar, and even in 
vocabulary but each one is fairly well understood in the other parts of 
the State. The Ramayana of Tulsidas is written in Avadhi but it is 
very well understood and is very popular in all parts of Uttar Pradesh. 
Similarly the Bhajans of Surdas are very popular in the whole of 
the State. Alha is a historical ballad written in a dialect spoken in 
the districts of Farrukhabad, Kanpur and Hamirpur but is popu- 
lar all over Uttar Pradesh. The ‘Rasa’ is played in Brajbhasha and 
comes from the district of Mathura, while the lanpage of Nautanki 
or Bhagat, another folk play, is chaste Khadiboli, or the language of 
north-west U.P. But they are enjoyed in all parts of Uttar Pradesh. 
Formerly Urdu had a special position in cities due to its being a court 
language. Although the use of Urdu script has decreased now 
there are still many parts of Uttar Pradesh where Urdu newspapers 
are flourishing. This is mostly in the cities of Lucknow, Varanasi, 
Kanpur, Rampur, Moradabad, Bijnor, Bareilly and Aligarh. Eighty- 
one weeklies and eleyen dailies in Urdu are published in Uttar Pradesh. 
There are also one Sindhi weekly, two Punjabi weeklies, one Arabic 
weekly and two Arabic fortnightlies, one Nepali fortnightly, four 
Bengali monthlies, one Punjabi monthly, two Hindi-Punjabi monthlies, 
one Hindi-Gujrati monthly, two Nepali monthlies, two Maithili 
monthlies and two Bhojpuri monthlies. 

The level of literacy in Uttar Predesh was 17.6 per cent in 1961, 
the all-India average being 24 per cent. The gap between the male 
and female literacy is very wide. The male literacy in U.P. stood 
at 27.3 per cent while the female literacy was seven per cent. Dehra- 
dun district had the highest literacy rate (38.7 per cent), and 47.9 
and 26.8 per cent male and female literacy respectively. The lowest 
literacy rate is in Badaun district— only 9.6 per cent. The female 
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literacy there is only 4.2 per cent. Badaun district has a sizeable 
Muslim population where Muslim women observe purdah to a large 
extent. 

While Uttar Pradesh is the most populus State in India the annual 
growth of population has been only 1.67 per cent which is less than 
the all-India average. This has been also due to the fact that a large 
number of persons from east Uttar Pradesh and Himalayan areas 
have been moving to other States in quest of employment A large 
part of labour population in the coal fields of West Bengal and 
Bihar, Assam tea estates and at Delhi, Ahmedabad and Bombay, 
belongs to Uttar Pradesh. There were, in 1961, in Maharashtra 4,22,271 
migrants from U.P., in West Bengal 2,88,479, in Gujarat 83,620. 
in Bihar 3,03,879, in Punjab 2,86,927, in Rajasthan 19,51,192 
and in Assam 40,957 persons. This wave of migration has been 
mostly confined to areas in east Uttar Pradesh which have a very 
large density of population. The Report of the Joint Study Team 
of the Planning Commission about east U.P. districts has summarised 
the situation in the following words: 

“It is often mentioned that people in this area are relatively 
lethargic and are prone to be satisfied with a low standard 
of living rather than exert for economic betterment. It is 
further said that as a result the cultural practices are poor 
and intensive cultivation rare. There is probably some truth 
in these impressions and they may represent the conditions 
as they exist today, but we do not believe that they reflect in 
any way on the inherent qualities of the local people. On the 
contrary, people of these districts became known for their 
heroism in the mutiny of 1857 and in the struggle for inde- 
pendence prior to 1947. A large number of persons from 
these districts migrate to Bihar, West Bengal, Maharashtra, 
Gujarat and other parts of India and even abroad for making 
a living. One effect of such a migration is that young, 
healthy and more adventurous people go out of the area leav- 
ing behind children, women, and old, unhealthy and less enter- 
prising part of the population. It is difficult to measure the 
impact of such a migration on the local economy, but since 
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it is forced on the people by sheer economic impulse resulting 
in above pattern, it is bound to be adverse. 

“The lack of interest and laziness could be also due to 
moist, enervating and malarial climate as well as to the extreme 
conditions of poverty for many generations. When after full 
day’s work people do not get two square meals, drought and 
floods make the only available occupation of farming completely 
uncertain and unremunerative, and lack of basic medical and 
public health facilities expose the undernourished people to 
many diseases, it is no wonder that the people are apt to lose 
faith in work and become fatalists. The prevailing social 
conditions and attitudes are the results of economic and his- 
torical factors. They are in no way basic to the people and 
could be corrected when the forces of economic growth are 
released along with the increase in education, health and trans- 
port facilities.” 

Uttar Pradesh has the largest number of people belonging to the 
scheduled castes in India. In 1961 it had 1,54,17,245 which is 20.9 
per cent of the total population of the State. Both in absolute numbers 
and in percentage this is a large concentration of scheduled caste 
population in the country. This is reflected in the economic and 
social complexion of the State and is indicated in poor returns, poor 
health and low living conditions and low rate of literacy. 

On the other hand, Uttar Pradesh has perhaps the largest concen- 
tration of upper caste Hindus also. The Brahmins form a very domi- 
nant caste in numbers and are found all ever the State. They are, 
however, divided into various groups which are mainly regional. There 
are Kanyakubja Brahmins, Saryupani Brahmins, Mathur Brahmins, 
Sanadhya and Jujhotia (Bundelkhand) Brahmins. Among the 
Kshatriyas there are number of castes claiming descent from the sun 
and the moon (Suryavanshi and Chandravanshi), as well as Rishi- 
vanshi families like Kachhwahas, Chauhans, Rathors, Tomars, 
Sengars, Bisen, Ghandelas, Bundelas, etc. Among the Vaishya 
community the most numerous is that of the Agarwals who are fol- 
lowed by Khandelwals, Jaiswals, Maheshwaris, Grahpati, etc. 
Among the Kayasthas, who are more numerous in central and eastern 
U.P., are found Shrivastavas, Saksenas, Asthanas, Nigams, Mathurs. 
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Kulshreshtas, etc. There is a large population of Jats and Gujars in 
western U.P. and that of Ahirs, Kurmis and Lodhis in south and 
central U.P. These predominantly agricultural communities have been 
progressing socially and economically at a rapid rate during the last 
two decades. 

A resident of Uttar Pradesh has a distinctive look not only due 
to his medium physical stature but because of his dress also. In the 
rural areas dhoti, kurta and topi are the usual sartorial paraphernalia 
although a number of village folk use safa or pugree (turban) also. 
But this has disappeared from among the younger generation. In 
towns and among the young men in some rural areas pyjama has re- 
placed dhoti, while the educated classes are taking to western dress- 
trousers, shirts and bush-shirts. In the eastern part of U.P. the 
female attire is dhoti, but in western rnd southern U.P. lahanga is 
still in vogue in some of the rural areas, especially among the working 
women. Although Varanasi has been the home of silk, the usual 
dress of the common people is cotton. There was a time when 
Uttar Pradesh specialised in hand-made cotton cloth and the rich prints 
of Mathura and Farrukkhabad were popular, but now the mill-made 
cloth has gained prominence. 

It was Harshavardhana, the ruler of Madhya Desh, with capital 
at Kannauj who prohibited the eating of meat and die people in the 
western and southern U.P. are still mostly vegetarians. But in the 
eastern parts, where water is plentiful fish is also eaten with rice and 
the eating habits of these people are similar to those in the lower 
Gangetic belt up to Calcutta. Wheat products predominate in the 
west and southern U.P. Milk and milk products are popular all 
over the State and sweets of different kinds are consumed in large 
quantities. Varanasi, Mathura, Hathras, Khurja, Lucknow and 
Sandila are famous for various sweets. Ghee from Khurja and 
Hathras has been well known all over northern India. Poultry pro- 
ducts and fish have lately acquired a place among the foodstuffs, 
especially due to the process of modernisation. 



3. TURBULENT HISTORY 

The most characteristic feature of Uttar Pradesh is that it has 
remained for centuries the heartland of India. Its geo-political situa- 
tion has not only determined its own history but the history of the 
whole country. Whether it was the Turks, Moghuls or the British, 
any one who occupied this heartland became ultimately the master 
of the entire country. Whenever the power in occupation of this 
heartland was strong and able to resist attacks, the country remained 
safe and strong. The first war of independence against the British 
started in U.P. on 10th May 1857 and that area remained the centre 
of the struggle. As soon as U.P. was pacified British authority was 
firmly established all over India. In the freedom movement U.P. 
provided not only the vast manpower chat filled the fails but a galaxy 
of national-level leaders. 

Uttar Pradesh has been known by various names like Arya Varta, 
Madhya Desh or even Hindustan. It means that it was alway re- 
garded as the principal part of the Great Gangetic Plain. According 
to pauramk traditions Daksha Prajapati, the son of Brahma, who 
lived at Kankhal, near Hardwar, progenited the human race and it 
was Ikshvaku the son of Vaivasvati Manu who made Ayodhya (near 
Faizabad) his capital. Great rulers like Sagar, Mandhata, Dalip, 
Raghu, Dashratha and Rama were the scions of this family. The 
second son of Manu, Nabhag, established his kingdom on the banks of 
the Yamuna at Mathura. Puruarava of the lunar family established his 
kingdom at Pratishthan near Allahabad and his second son, Amavasu, 
established a state at Kanyakubja or Kannauj, on the banks of the 
Ganga near Kanpur. It was his son, Nahus, who is credited with 
the evolution of the theatre. He became the combined ruler of 
Pratishthan and Kannauj and it was his son Yayati who became the 
first legendary emperor of India. Yayati’s five sons spread out to 
western, southern and eastern India— -the Kuru family established its 
capital at Hastinapur near Meerut, the Yadu family at Mathura, the 
Gadhi family at Kannauj, the Vatsas at Kaushambi and Chhatravridh 
at Varanasi. King Dushyanta of the Kuru family married Shakuntala, 
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and his son Bharata was so renowned that ultimately India was known 
by his name as Bharatvarsha. A scion of this family established the 
kingdom of Panchalas with capital at Ahichhatra near Bareilly, Each 
one of these kingdoms had a galaxy of glorious personages, the most 
distinguished of them being Rama and Krishna. The Buddha belong- 
ed to Kapilavastu in the district of Basti and he preached his first 
sermon at Sarnath. Sravasti and Kaushambi were among the places 
which he frequently visited and he attained Nirvana at Kusinagara in 
Deoria district. 

■ The first Jain Tirthankara, Rishabdeva, is believed to have been 
born at Ayodhya and among the other Jain Tirthankaras, Parshvana- 
tha was bom at Varanasi, Shantinatha at Hastinapur, Mallinatha at 
Mathura and Neminatha at Sauripur near Agra. Many Vedic Rishis 
like Visvamitra, Vashistha, Bhardwaj, and sage-poets like Valmiki 
and Vyas were born and lived in the area now known as Uttar Pradesh. 
A number of Puranas were recited at Naimisheranya, the present 
Naimisar in Oudh. 

Recent archaeological finds have confirmed that at Alamgirpur in 
Bulandshahr district lived the people who belonged to the Harappa 
culture and the place was inhabited continuously up to the 19th cen- 
tury. Archaeology has also brought out the glorious past of Hastina- 
pur, Kannauj, Kaushambi, Mathura and Ahichhatra. After the Maha- 
bharata period, sixteen Janpads were famous in India out of which 
Shursen, Kuru, Panchala, Kausala, Kasi and Vats belonged to U.P. 
and the big city of the Dasharn Janpad called Dashpur is now known 
as Erach town in the Jhansi division. At the time of the Buddha, 
Prasenjit ruled Kosala, with his capital at Sravasti and the legendary 
Udayana was the ruler of Vatsa or Kaushambi. 

In the Maurya period, Uttar Pradesh was under the domain of 
Chandragupta Maurya and his grandson Asoka, but after Asoka it 
came under the jurisdiction of Pushyamitrasunga. Pushyamitra per- 
formed an Ashvamed yagya at Jagatgram near Dehradun. He was 
Mowed by Scythian rulers like Rajbul and Sodas who made Mathura 
their capital. They were followed by Kushan rulers, the greatest of 
whom, Kaniska made Mathura the eastern capital of his empire which 
spread as far as Afghanistan and Central Asia. It was during his 
period that the name of Mathura became a synonym with commerce 
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and culture and the famous Mathura school of sculpture was evolved. 
Kushans were followed by the Nagas who ruled in west Uttar Pradesh. 
But this family was defeated by the great Gupta emperor, Samudra- 
gupta, who inscribed the story of his victories on the Asoka pillar at 
Allahabad. During the Gupta period Mathura and Varanasi reached 
the pinnacle of glory and prosperity. The Chinese scholar Fa-Hian 
,has described in great detail the rich life of the people of Uttar 
Pradesh. 

But when the white Huns led by Toramana and Mihirakula raided 
north India after destroying the Iranian Empire in 484 A.D. the cities 
of Mathura, Kannaui and Kaushambi were burnt and laid waste. The 
later Gupta rulers of Pataliputra could not defend this area and a 
Maukhari ruler, Ishnavarman, fought the Huns and threw them out 
of India. He established the capital of his state again at Kannaui. 
(Since then Kannauj remained the most important city of India till the 
beginning of the 13th century when the first Muslim slave ruler 
Kutub-ud-din Eibak established his control over this area). Later 
Harshavadhana of Thaneshwar transferred his capital to Kannauj and 
ruled over north India as regent for his widowed sister Raiyashri. 
The Chinese traveller, Huein-Tsang, who visited his kingdom has bes- 
towed lavish praise on the rule of Harshavardhana. He was followed 
by Yasovarman, who in cooperation with Lalitaditya of Kashmir, 
defended India against the attacks of the Tibetans and the Arabs but 
later on they quarrelled between themselves. When the successors of 
Yasovarman could not defend themselves from the joint attacks of the 
Pala kings of Bengal and the Rashtrakuta emperors of Mankheta in 
Maharashtra, the Gurjara Pratihara rulers established themselves at 
Kannauj and made it their capital. The Gurjara Pratihara rulers were 
great warriors who kept the Arabs at bay for 350 years. They were 
also great patrons of art, culture and literature. Mihirbhoja, Mahi- 
pala and Mahendrapala were some of the great rulers of this dynasty 
who extended their domain upto Multan and Saurashtra in the west, 
upto Bihar in the east and Vindhyas in the south. 

When the Gurjara Pratihara rule weakened due to attacks of the 
Afghans from the north and Rashtrakutas from the south, two new 
dynasties sprang up in the southern and eastern Uttar Pradesh. One 
was that of the Chandelas of Mahoba who ruled for 400 years and 
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built the finest temples of Khajuraho, etc., and the other was that of 
the Gaharwads who ruled at Varanasi and Kannauj to which dynasty 
belonged kings like Govindchand and Jaichand. Chandelas were in 
possession of the forts of Gwalior and Kalinjar which could not be 
captured by conquerors like Mohammad Ghori and Shershah Suri. 
Mohammad Ghori could not defeat Dhang or his grandson Vidyadhar. 
Mahoba provided great builders like Kirtivarman, Madan Varman 
and Parmardhidev Parmal. Parmal even challenged Prithviraj 
Chauhan and it was during his time that great warriors like Alha and 
Udal flourished. Kalinjar was ultimately captured by Allaudin Khilji 
in 1309 which ended the Chandela dynasty. 

After the capture of Kannauj in 1194 A.D., the Bhars of Avadh 
established their power but they were defeated after 50 years. In 
1394 the Subedar of Kannauj, Avadh, Kara and Jaunpur, Khwaja 
Jahan declared himself independent at Jaunpur, and for 80 years 
Jaunpur was the seat of Shirki kings. It took Bahlol Lodi 25 years 
to pacify this area. The Lodis shifted their capital to Agra in the 
16th century. After Babar defeated Ibrahim Lodi in 1526 in the 
first battle of Panipat he had to face again the combined forces of 
Hindu rulers under Rana Sanga near Fatehpur Sikri. Even after his 
victory in this battle Babar had to defeat the Lodis at Kannauj before 
capturing Avadh. But Shershah Suri defeated Babar’s son, Humayun, 
at Kannauj in 1540 and compelled him to leave India. It was the 
death of Shershah Suri in 1545 at Kalinjar that made it possible for 
Humayun to come back to India. Aibar had to face a rebellious 
Uttar Pradesh and he fought hard to suppress the Afghans at Jaunpur 
and Varanasi. Fatehpur Sikri was the capital of Akbar for a short 
period. Otherwise Agra was the capital during the reigns of Akbar 
and Jahangir. The glorious Taj Mahal was built by Shahjahan. He 
transferred his capital to Delhi. 

When the Moghul empire became weak, Mohammad Shah 
Bangash established a Nawabi at Farrukhabad and Ali Mohammad 
became the Subedar of Rohilkhand. In 1761 the Moghul Emperor 
Shah Alam came to Allahabad and it was he who granted the Diwani 
of Bengal to the East India Company. In 1765 Nawab Shuja-u- 
daula of Avadh and the Marathas were defeated in the battle of Jaj- 
mau by the East India Company and the Nawab agreed to give a tri- 
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bute of 50 lakhs of rupees to the Company. In 1774 the British 
helped the Nawab of Avadh to defeat the Rohilla ruler, Rehmatkhan, 
in the battle of Miranpur Katra. In 1775 the East India Company got 
possession of the bulk of Banaras division under a treaty with the 
Nawab of Avadh and in 1780 Warren Hastings removed Raja Chet- 
singh from Varanasi. In 1801 the bulk of Uttar Pradesh came into 
the hands of the East India Company as a result of a treaty with 
Avadh. It included the present Gorakhpur and Rohilkhand divisions 
as well as the districts of Allahabad, Fatehpur, Kanpur, Etawa, Main- 
puri, Etah and portions of Kumaun and Meerut districts. At that 
time the Marathas under Mahadaji Scindhia ruled over the western 
part of Uttar Pradesh comprising Meerut division, Aligarh, Agra and 
Mathura and the districts of Banda, Hamirpur and Jalaun in Bundel- 
khand. When General Lake defeated the Marathas in 1803 this area 
also came into the hands of the East India Company. In 1816, after 
the treaty of Sagauli with Nepal, the districts of Garhwal, Nainital, 
Kumaun and Dehradun were added to the territory of the Company. 
This whole area was then included in the presidency of Bengal. In 
1835 this area was separated from Bengal and was called by the name 
of North-West Province under a Lt. Governor. Delhi and Ajmer 
were added to it. When between 1840 and 1853 the Rajas of Jhansi, 
Jalaur and Hamirpur died without successors, these areas were also 
included in this province. In 1853 Sagar and Narbada districts of 
central India were added to it, and when Avadh was annexed in 1856, 
it was also added to this province. 

In 1857 the great uprising started from Meerut. Jhansi, Kalpi, 
Bithur, Kanpur, Lucknow and the east U.P. districts of Varanasi, 
Azamgarh and Ballia were the storm centres of the uprising. The 
struggle brought to the fore a number of legendary heroes in U.P., like 
Rani Lakshmi Bai of Jhansi, Nana Saheb, Tantia Tope and Azimulla 
Khan of Bithur, Maulvi Ahmadullah Shah, Rana Beni Madho and the 
Begam of Avadh. After the rising was suppressed there was large- 
scale repression. Those communities of U.P. which were in the fore- 
front of struggle, were debarred from military and civil services. In 
1861 Sagar and Narbada districts were separated from the province. 
Delhi was added to Punjab and ten years later Ajmer and Merwara 
were separated. In 1902 this province was renamed as the United 
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Provinces of Agra and Oudh and in 1919 it became a Governor’s 
province. In 1935, the words ‘Agra and Oudh 5 were removed from 
its name. On 24 January 1950, free India’s Constituent Assembly 
decided to rename it as Uttar Pradesh. 

Uttar Pradesh continued its revolutionary fervour after the 1857 
uprising and it was A.O. Hume the Collector of Etawah who suggested 
the formation of the Indian National Congress. Among the leaders 
from U.P. who participated in the first meeting of the Congress were 
Madanmohan Malaviya and Raja Rampal Singh of Kalakankar. Uttar 
Pradesh provided a large number of national leaders like Motilal 
Nehru, Maulana Mohammad Ali, Maulana Shaukat Ali, Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, C. Y. Chintamani, Purshotamdas Tandon, Govind Ballabh 
Pant, Ganesh Shanker Vidyarthi, Acharya Narendra Dev, Sampurna- 
nand, Rafi Ahmd Kidwai and Jawaharlal Nehru. (Even though Chinta- 
mani did not belong to U.P., that province was the centre of his activi- 
ties.) Uttar Pradesh was also one of the biggest centres of the Civil 
Disobedience and the Non-cooperation movements. It was also the 
seat of the leaders of revolutionary movement. The Kakori conspi- 
racy case, the Meerut conspiracy case, the Mainpuri conspiracy case 
and the Banaras conspiracy case are some of the few cases which indi- 
cate the revolutionary activities in the area. Chandrashekhar Azad 
died fighting at Allahabad and Sardar Bhagat Singh had his head- 
quarters at Kanpur and Agra. B. K. Dutt, Vijay Kumar Sinha, Raj 
Kumar Sinha, Raja Mahendra Pratap, Lala Hardayal and Permanand 
were born in Uttar Pradesh. Among those who were executed in the 
Kakori conspiracy case were Ramprasad Bismil, Ashfaqullah Khan, 
Roshan Singh and Rajendra Lahiri. Three editors of the newspaper 
“Swaraj” were sent to the Andamans for writing against the British 
rule. When the “Quit India” movement started three newspapers 
were closed. Ballia, Ghazipur, Varanasi and Allahabad became the 
storm centres of the movement, and as it spread all over the State, 
thousands of people had to suffer repression. 

The freedom struggle in U.P. was closely linked with the struggle 
of the toiling masses for the betterment of their conditions. Before 
independence, Uttar Pradesh was notorious for its zamindari system. 
The important leaders of Uttar Pradesh like Jawaharlal Nehru and 
Purshotamdas Tandon joined the Kisan movement and formed the All 
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India Kisan Sabha which worked for the abolition of zamindari system. 
When the newly elected U.P. Legislative Assembly met on August 8, 

1946, the very first decision it took was the abolition of zamindari 
system and appointment of a committee to implement this decision. 
The U.P. zamindari abolition committee gave its report in 1948. 
According to the report of the committee there were 20,16,783 
zamindars in U.P. Most of the land in Uttar Pradesh belonged to 
these zamindars and out of them 30,142 zamindars controlled 68 per 
cent of the total land revenue. There were 25.68 million cultivators 
under them. Uttar Pradesh Zamindari Abolition and Land Reforms 
Act came into force on January 26, 1951 and was later followed by 
the Urban Area Zamindari Abolition Act, Consolidation of Holdings 
Act and Imposition of Ceilings on Land Holdings Act of 1960. 

Before independence Kanpur was the principal industrial centre in 
north India and it was natural that Uttar Pradesh should have taken 
interest in labour affairs. Uttar Pradesh provided a lead to industrial 
relations by appointing a textile enquiry committee in 1946-47. The 
committee was first presided over by Dr. Rajendra Prasad and later by 
Shri R. S. Nimbkar. The report of the committee and some of the 
decisions of the U.P. industrial tribunal contributed much to the 
amelioration of the conditions of the workers. Uttar Pradesh govern- 
ment also promulgated in 1947 the U.P. Industrial Disputes Act and 
the U.P. Shops and Commercial Establishments Act. These became 
models for future legislations. 

Important leaders from the Muslim community like Maulana 
Mohammad Ali, Maulana Shaukat Ali, Rafi Ahmed Kidwai, Tasadduq 
Ahmed Sherwani, Nawabzada Liyaqat Ali Khan, Chaudhary Khaliqu- 
zaman and Nawab of Chhatari belonged to Uttar Pradesh. Sir Syed 
Ahmed, another important Muslim leader from Delhi, made U.P. the 
centre of his activities. It was in Lucknow in 1916 that the Congress 
session agreed to the famous Lucknow Plan for the constitutional 
progress of India. In the Kanpur session of the Congress in 1924 it 
was decided to have a foreign department of the A.I.C.C., and the 
office of the Indian National Congress remained in Allahabad till 

1947. 

Nationalist universities like the Kashi Vidyapith and Prem Maha- 
vidyalaya (Vrindavan) were established in U.P. and a University for 
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music and another for Sanskrit studies were established in Lucknow 
and Varanas. The Gurukuls of Kangri and Vrindavan gave educa- 
tion through the medium of Sanskrit and Hindi in the residential 
campuses. 

Uttar Pradesh has provided the three successive Prime Ministers — 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Lai Bahadur Shastri and Indira Gandhi. It has 
also provided successive presidents of the Jan Sangh like the late Deen 
Dayal Upadhyaya, Pitamber Das and Atal Behari Vajpayee; leaders 
of the socialist parties like Dr. Ram Manohar Lohia and a general 
secretary of the Communist Party of India, P. C. Joshi. 

In short, Uttar Pradesh, has been throughout history an active 
participant in the national affairs and a rich contributor to the national 
culture. 



4. RESOURCES AND ECONOMIC STRUCTURE 

Land and water are the biggest natural resources of Uttar Pra- 
desh. The land is alluvial and, according to a recent survey made 
by F.A.O., it is one of the most fertile and richest soils in the world. 
Because of this agriculture has been the mainstay of the State for cen- 
turies. In 1961, 76 per cent of the State's total working population 
was employed in this sector and its contribution to the total net output 
of the State was 68 per cent compared to the all-India average of 52 
per cent. In 1965-66 the contribution of agricultural sector to the 
net output of the State was 60 per cent compared to the all-India ave- 
rage of 43 per cent. 

The predominance of agriculture has contributed to the setting up 
of industries based on it. The State is the biggest producer of sugar 
in the country and has the largest number of sugar factories. Produc- 
tion of cotton contributed to the setting up of cotton ginning and 
pressing mills in a number of places like Kanpur, Agra, Hathras, 
Mirzapur, etc. But now the State is dependent upon cotton imported 
from outside. About 18 per cent of the foodgrains of the whole 
country is produced in this State, which also produces 14 per cent of 
oilseeds, 35 per cent of potatoes, 46 per cent of sugarcane and one 
per cent of cotton. 

Because of its agricultural background, Uttar Pradesh which has 
only 9.6 per cent of country’s total area, maintains 15 per cent of the 
total livestock population of the country. In 1961 Uttar Pradesh had 
49.4 million cattle which included 15 per cent of India’s total of cows 
and bullocks. Twenty-one per cent of buffaloes, 22 per cent of horses 
and ponies, 13 per cent of goats and six per cent of the total sheep 
population of the country belonged to Uttar Pradesh, with the result 
that the livestock density in the State is very high. It has 435 ani- 
mals per sq. mile compared to the all-India average of 285. Uttar 
Pradesh contributes about 26 per cent of country’s total milk, 20 per 
cent of ghee, 16 per cent of meat and 14 per cent of skins. The 
cattledung provides nitrogen to the value of Rs. 44 crore per year. 
A number of industries, such as flaying and curing skins, manufacture 
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of shoes and other leather products, manufacture of carpets and 
blankets and bone crushing are based upon the livestock population. 
The State is a net exporter of sheep, goats, hides, skins and bones. 

In 1961 there were only 32 lakh poultry, but the number has 
since then increased by 56 per cent. The total number of cows in the 
State is 27.3 lakh and buffaloes 31.2 lakh. The average annual milk 
yield of a cow is 293 kilograms compared to the all-India average of 
173 kilograms and the average milk yield of a buffalo is 710 kilo- 
grams compared to 507 kilograms of all-India. The total milk pro- 
duction was 65 million kilograms in 1956. 41 per cent of the total 
milk produced in the State is used as fluid milk, 35 per cent converted 
into ghee and butter and the rest as curd, etc. It is estimated that 
Uttar Pradesh produces about 75,000 tonnes of meat (16 per cent of 
all-India production), 17 lakh hides, 51 lakh skins, about 1.9 million 
kilograms of wool and about 57,000 tonnes of bones. 

In 1961 there were 14.8 million working animals giving an ave- 
rage of 33 per 40.468 hectares of net sown area, the all-India aver 
rage being 25 animals. 

Out of the total area of Uttar Pradesh 3.5 per cent is composed of 
rivers, irrigation projects, channels, reservoirs, lakes, tanks and ponds. 
The annual average output of fish is 9,135 tonnes which is only three 
per cent of the country’s total fish production. But as the per capita 
consumption of fish in Uttar Pradesh is only hundred grams com- 
pared to the all-India average of 2.25 kilograms, sixty per cent of the 
catch is exported to West Bengal. It is expected that during the 
fourth Plan period fish production may rise by about 22,000 tonnes. 
There is great scope for fishery development. 

Uttar Pradesh is ranked very low in the list of mineral resources. 
The fact that the major portion of the State is covered by alluvium is 
responsible for the lack of minerals. But there are still a number of 
minerals in which Uttar Pradesh has a prominent position. It is the 
largest silica sand producing State which is 80 per cent of the all-India 
production. Recently a large area in Bundelkhand is reported to have 
yielded vast resources of copper, cobalt and iron ore. It is also ex- 
pected that oil may be found in the Ganga basin. Limestone, silica, 
magnasite, pyrophillite, fireclay, marl, talc, asbestos, marble, gypsum, 
sulphur and graphite are some other minerals found in the State. 
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Uttar Pradesh has the second largest reserves of limestone in the 
country — about 7,800 million tonnes out of about 20,900 million 
tonnes. Out of this reserve, about 4,800 million tonnes are of cement 
grade and about 300 million tonnes of blast furnace flux grade. Lime- 
stone is found in Khajrahat in Mirzapur and Dehradun and Garhwal 
districts. Marble suitable for cement manufacture has been found in 
Lucknow, Barabanki, Unnao and Raibareli; marble found in Mirza- 
pur and Dehradun districts can be used for making white and coloured 
cement. 

Singrauli coal field in Mirzapur district is supposed to be the 
biggest coal seam in India but its larger part is situated in Madhya 
Pradesh. This seam was originally discovered in 1861 near Kota 
village but the site was abandoned because of its malarial climate. 
When this mine is fully developed the entire complexion of Mirzapur 
district is likely to change because Mirzapur has already vast re- 
sources of limestone, Ganga water and dolomite. Dolomite, has been 
found near Khairahat. This mineral can be used for steel making. 

Uttar Pradesh is very rich in hydro-electric potential. It has been 
estimated that this State can produce 3,764 million kilowatts ’of power 
at 60 per cent load factor. It can also benefit from the Karnali basin 
of Nepal to the extent of 2.7 million kilowatts. But this great power 
potential has not been utilised so far. The total energy generated in 
1959-60 was 1,182.5 million kilowatts of which only 36.3 per cent 
was by hydro-generation, 61.5 per cent by steam and the remaining 
2.2 per cent by oil, compared to the all-India average of 46.7 per cent 
being hydro-generation. In 1968 the State had an installed capacity 
of 1,187 Mw, most of it from thermal source. 

During the year 1967-68 there was an increase of 276.50 Mw 
capacity due to the commissioning of the Obra thermal station, 
Hardaganj thermal stage-3, Panki thermal and Renekoot thermal 
station. It was estimated that by the end of the year 1968-69, 
290.75 Mw electricity would be added by the commissioning of addi- 
tional units in Obra, Hardaganj and Renekoot projects and of the 
Yamuna Hydel Project stage-1. 

There are 1,12,624 villages in U.P. By the end of the second five 
year Plan, total number of villages electrified was only 211. By the 
end of third five year Plan transmission lines had been laid in 4,692 
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villages. About 9,000 State tube wells and about 22,000 private tube 
wells and pump-sets were electrified. This figure has risen to 43,356 
in March 1968 and is likely to be 74,000 soon. Even then there will 
be about 20,000 and more private tube wells and pumps which will 
require power. The per capita consumption of electricity in Uttar 
Pradesh was only 34 Kwh against the all-India average of 61 Kwh. It 
is proposed to provide a total installed capacity of about 2,656 Mw 
by the end of the Fourth Five Year Plan. 

The forest area of Uttar Pradesh is 15.3 per cent of the total area. 
It is about 46,088 sq. kilometres. But most of the forests are concen- 
trated in the northern Himalayan and sub-Himalayan belt. In the seven 
districts in the north 41 to 60 per cent of the land is under forest while 
in the Gangetic plain most districts have even less than 2 per cent. 
There are three districts which have no forest at all. There are some 
forests in the Bundelkhand districts and the district of Mirzapur. On 
a rough classification forest coverage is 40.7 per cent in the hills and 
7 per cent in the plains. The forests in the State are very lucrative; 
while the yield per sq. kilometre was Rs. 685 according to all-India 
average in 1959-60, it was Rs. 1,069 in Uttar Pradesh. The most 
profitable forests are in the interior of the Himalayas and it has not 
been possible to develop them because of lack of communications. 
There has been a considerable increase in the development of forests 
in the Uttarakhand division of U.P. in the Third Five Year Plan. 301 
kilometres of ieepable roads and 190 kilometres of bridle roads w ? ere 
constructed. Forest resources survey of over 4.85 lakh hectares was 
carried out in this division while in the other hills of the Himalayas 
12,540 hectares of land were brought under plantation of trees of eco- 
nomic and industrial importance. For providing better communica- 
tion 380 miles of new roads were constructed. Similarly in the 
Bundelkhand division a fifteen-year plan for reclamation and affore- 
station of ravine tracts in the catchment areas of rivers Yamuna, 
Chambal and Betwa had been undertaken which has already resulted 
in the reclamation and afforestation of 20,000 hectares. 

About 84 per cent of the State’s population lives in villages and 
76 per cent of the population depends on agriculture. This is much 
above the all-India averages, which are 74 per cent and 69.5 per cent 
respectively. This shows that there are not many possibilities and 
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openings in other fields. Only 2.8 per cent of the State’s working 
population is engaged in industrial occupation and the State’s contribu- 
tion from industries to total output is only 8 per cent. As the 
mineral resources are meagre there has been no attempt to set up 
industries in order to utilize them. 

In 1966-67 the per capita income in the State was only Rs. 227.60 
against the national average of Rs. 313.10 at constant prices of 
1960-61. There has been a lowering of per capita income in the 
State, because in 1950-51 it was Rs. 259.62 as compared to the all- 
India average of Rs. 247.50 at constant prices of 1948-49. There has 
been a lack of investment both in the public and the private sectors. 
During the first three Plan periods total investment in U.P. was only 
8.4 per cent of the total investment in the country and the public sec- 
tor investment of the Government of India was 3.8 per cent of the 
total public sector investment. Out of a total private sector invest- 
ment of Rs. 9,000 crore a sum of Rs. 680 crore, or 7.5 per cent of the 
total, was invested in U.P. 

Compared to the all-India average of daily employment in fac- 
tories, which is 9.2 per one thousand population, Uttar Pradesh has 
only 4.7. The per capita earning of the factory workers is only 
Rs. 1,277 per year. While the all-India average of mineral produc- 
tion per head of population is Rs. 4.70, it is only 5 paise in Uttar Pra- 
desh, which is the lowest in the country. 

During the first Plan per capita outlay in U.P. was Rs. 24 and per 
capita central assistance was Rs. 14 as compared with Rs. 40 and 
Rs. 28 respectively for all-India. In the second Plan these figures 
rose to Rs. 34 and Rs. 18, compared to Rs. 52 and Rs. 27 for all- 
India and in the third Plan to Rs. 75 and Rs. 46 compared to Rs. 92 
and Rs. 58 respectively for all-India. The figures were much less in 
1967-68 and 1968-69. But this leeway is proposed to be made up 
in the fourth Plan. The fourth Plan outlay on the State’s public 
sector projects will be Rs. 965 crore. This figure does not include the 
outlay on the Central Government projects in the State. The total 
State income may rise to Rs. 3,063 crore at the end of the fourth 
five year Plan. But the population may also rise from the present 
figure of 8.82 crore to 9.87 crore, and thus the per capita income in 
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1973-74 may come to Rs. 310, which will be slightly lower than pre- 
sent all-India rate of Rs. 315, 

While judging from the average figures the progress of U.P. is not 
impressive in absolute terms. But the U.P. of today is totally different 
from that of twenty years ago. It has made a breakthrough in agri- 
cultural production, has taken to modern and scientific farming and 
the number of school and college-going students has increased tremen- 
dously. There has been a change in the way of thinking and living 
which is visible in all walks of life. 

Irrigation 

Uttar Pradesh has been a pioneer in the field of irrigation. A 
canal from the Yamuna was built during the reign of Mughal Emperor 
Jahangir, and when the East India Company gained possession of the 
areas of Doab after the defeat of the Marathas and the cession of terri- 
tory by the Nawab of Avadh, the old Mughal canal was remodelled and 
commissioned as Eastern Yamuna Canal in 1832. It was followed 
by the Upper Ganga Canal in 1853 and the Agra Canal in 1874. The 
Lower Ganga Canal, which went up to Kanpur, was opened for irri- 
gation in 1878. The Betwa Canal which irrigated portions of Bundel- 
khand area was opened in 1885 followed by the opening of the Ken 
and the Son canals in 1907 and 1911 respectively. The Garai and 
the Ghagar canals were opened in 1915 and 1916 respectively and the 
Sharda canal was completed in 1928. 

When India became independent the State was having 28,520 
kilometres of canals and 1,845 tubewells, the irrigated area being near 
about 27.51 lakh hectares. 

In 1947, the net cultivated area was 150 lakh hectares out of 
which 19 lakh hectares were irrigated by State works. The total ex- 
penditure on these major, medium and State minor irrigation schemes 
had been Rs. 36,54,44,000. Before the first five year Plan the total 
irrigation potential created by all the schemes for tubewells and lift 
irrigation was 30 lakh hectares while actual irrigation was only to the 
tune of 27.20 lakh hectares. During the three Plans and in the two years 
up to 1968, an irrgation potential to irrigate 53 lakh hectares has been 
created. The length of irrigation channels has increased from 30,688 
kilometres to 47,048 kilometres and the number of tubewells from 
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2,343 to 9,111. During the First Five Year Plan Rs. 3,543.61 lakh 
were spent on these schemes. Another Rs. 4,009.85 lakh were spent 
in the second Plan period and Rs. 8,050.05 lakh in the third Plan 
period. From 1966 to 1968-69 the expenditure involved was 
Rs. 4,094.18 lakh. 

Transport and Communications 

Uttar Pradesh has a long history of road and river transport sys- 
tems. Maior internal roads connected the Central Asian Silk Route — 
roads from Bharakachh (Bharoach) and Sopra on the Gujarat Coast, 
Madurai and Prathisthan in the south and Tamralipti, Rajgnh and 
Pataliputra in the east, converged at Mathura, Kaushambi, Kanya- 
kubja, Sravasti and Varanasi. Similarly the Yamuna, the Ganga and 
the Saryu (Ghagra) provided a river route which flourished before 
the railways were introduced in this region. 

The Railways are spread over 8,706 kilometres in U.P. but the 
eastern part is under a metre gauge system. About 39 per cent of 
the route mileage in U.P. is in metre gauge and the rest in broad gauge. 
The State’s total railway mileage is 15.3 per cent of the all-India 
route mileage which works out to be over 77 route kilometres per 
2,590 Sq. kilometres compared to 45 route kilometres average for the 
whole country. But the Himalayan areas are without a railway sys- 
tem which has affected their development. 

There is a total network of 98,877 kilometres of roads in U.P, out 
of which 28,713 Kilometres are metalled ones. Out of these 2,451.68 
kilometres are in the National Highways. Although U.P. stands at 
a favourable position in area-wise road development, having 91.733 
kilometres of roads per 258.999 Sq. kilometres as compared to the 
all-India average of 51.499 kilometres its per capita average is 
133.576 kilometres against the all-India average of 146.450 kilo- 
metres. The metalled road mileage in 1950-51 was 16,170 kilometres 
and according to the Bombay Plan there should be 48,270 kilometres 
of metalled roads by 1981. 

There are a large number of rivers and streams in the State which 
have made road development costly both in construction and in main- 
tenance. There are 61 road bridges over rivers while more bridges 
are expected to be constructed on river Ganga and Ghagra at many 
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other points. A bridge over the Ghagra has been constructed 
recently. This bridge is 1,137.5 metres long. After 1964-65 a 
scheme of a lateral road extending from Bareilly to Deoria, running 
about 650 kilometres parallel to the Himalayan range has been lender 
construction. It will connect with Amingaon in Assam. In this pro- 
ject, in U.P. alone, there is a provision for the construction of 5 major, 
37 medium and 46 minor bridges and the project will cost 36 crore 
of rupees. This will open up many backward areas in Tarai and 
east Uttar Pradesh for traffic. 

Road transport has been nationalised in U.P. since 1947 and the 
U.P. Roadways operate a fleet of 5,000 vehicles over 21,000 kilo- 
metres of roads, which is equal to 75 per cent of all the pucca roads 
in U.P. The old Ekkas and Tongas are fast disappearing. There are 
city bus services in seven cities of U.P. and auto-rickshaws are replac- 
ing the cycle-rickshaws. 

In 1961 there were 49,671 motor vehicles in the State which 
worked to an average of 67 per one lakh of population. 



5. PROSPEROUS AGRICULTURE 

As FAR as agriculture is concerned U.P. had a peculiar problem. 
Before independence it was governed by the zamindari form of 
management. That system was abolished in 1951. With effect 
from My 1952, 24.30 million hectares out of a total area of 29.20 
million hectares were freed from zamindari, and till now zamindari 
has been abolished from 98 per cent of the holdings. The U.P. 
Government had to pay Rs. 68.79 crore as compensation and Rs.70 
crore as rehabilitation grants to the small zamindars. Now 33.28 per 
cent of the agriculturists are Rhoomidhars, who have the right to sell 
or mortgage their land and who pay half the previous amount as land 
revenue. The remaining 66 per cent are Sirdars who have full con- 
trol over the land but who cannot sell or mortgage without becoming 
Bhoomidhars for which they have to pay to the State an amount equi- 
valent to 11 times their land revenue. With the passing of the Uttar 
Pradesh Imposition of Ceiling on Land Holdings Act of 1960, the 
ceiling of 16.18 hectares of fair quality land for a family consisting 
of five members has been imposed. It has also been prescribed that 
no family consisting of husband and wife and minor children, which 
holds 5.05 hectares or more land, shall be allowed to purchase or 
acquire additional land. Moreover, land revenue has been abolished 
on holdings of less than 1.2 hectares. 

Zamindari abolition and imposition of ceiling on land have brought 
about a basic change in the economic structure of the State. But 
the process has also upset the economy of certain classes which have 
to seek new avenues. Because of the ceiling, large-scale agriculture 
with mechanical farming could not be 'adopted except in isolated 
cases. The occasional floods in the eastern part of the State and 
shortage of rainfall in south-western part have affected agricultural 
production and investment of capital and skilled labour in farming. 
As a result there has been a continuous flow of labour from east Uttar 
Pradesh to industrial cities like Calcutta, Bombay and Ahmedabad, the 
coal fields of Bengal and Bihar, and Assam tea estates. Formally a 
large number of agriculturists from east Uttar Pradesh went as migrants 
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to Fiji, Mauritius, Guyana and Trinidad and developed agriculture in 
those areas. There has been an outflow of educated personnel to 
States like Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan and Maharashtra. 

Although U.P. has some of the smallest holdings in the country, 
it is the largest producer of wheat and potato, and ranks second in 
the production of oilseeds. It also produces slightly less than half the 
total of sugarcane production in the country. Although U.P.’s popu- 
lation is 16.8 per cent of the country’s total population, it produces 
more than 18 per cent of foodgrains, 14 per cent of oilseeds, 35 per 
cent of potatoes and 46 per cent of sugarcane. In 1967-68 it produced 
35.70 lakh tonnes of pulses more than half of which were exported 
to other States. Similar was the case with oilseeds. It is a surplus 
State in rice, bajra, gram and arhar (red gram). 

The plains of Uttar Pradesh are very fertile, yet the comparative 
yield per acre has been very low. One of the main reasons for such 
low yield has been the zamindari system. Except one-fifth of the 
land all other land was cultivated by tenants who could be ejected 
on very flimsy grounds. There was very little investment in the land 
because the cultivators had neither the resources nor the will for it. 

The number of zamindars and growth of population encouraged 
fragmentation of holdings and it is estimated that the average size of 
holdings in Uttar Pradesh is only 2.1 hectares compared to 4.75 hect- 
ares in the Punjab, 10 hectares in Madhya Pradesh and an average 
of 3 hectares all over India. Even this average is due to relatively 
bigger size of holdings in Bundelkhand where it is an average of 4.60 
hectares Even this figure does not indicate the correct position. 
For example, in Bundelkhand where the land is hilly and not very 
fertile, 43.7 per cent of the total cultivated area belongs to 10 per 
cent of the total households. Similarly in eastern Uttar Pradesh 47 
per cent of the cultivators had a holding of less than 9.3 hectares each, 
while 5 per cent had a holding of 12.14 hectares or more and posses- 
sed 41.53 per cent of the total area. The size of the holdings in hilly 
region has been still less because the proportion of cultivated land 
in the eight districts of Uttar Kashi, Chamoli, Pithoragarh, Tehri 
Garhwal, Paurigarhwal, Almora, Nainitai, and Dehradun is only 
21.6 per cent of the total area compared to 72.6 per cent for the State 
as a whole. As per 1961 Census, 37 lakh people live in these districts. 
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Most of the fields are among the hills where mechanical farming is out 
of question. Certain fields are so small that even bullocks cannot be 
employed. Out of 78 bottom category districts of the country six 
are situated in this hill region. According to the Techno-Economic 
Survey of Uttar Pradesh, the per capita income of Tehri Garhwal and 
Uttar Kashi was only Rs. 129 per year. The State as a whole has 12 

of the bottom category districts of the country. 

Another drag on the economy of U.P. are the 15 districts of 
eastern Uttar Pradesh which had an average per capita income of 
Rs. 229, but individually calculated it comes down to 150 for Deoria 
district. The total population of these districts is 3.38 crore with 
the result that there is a density of 1,137 persons per sq. mile for 
Deoria, 1,123 for Ballia, and 1,120 for Jaunpur. Ninety-five per 
cent of the population in most of these districts lives in villages and the 
per capita growth value of agricultural output is the lowest in the 
State. This area has a cycle of floods and droughts which result in 
migration of people to other places. There are no industries worth 
the name. 

Although Uttar Pradesh has suffered one of the worst droughts in 
the last two years and earlier, half of its territory was invariably 
affected by floods in the Ganga, the Gomti, the Ghagra, the Rapti and 
the Gandak. Yet there has been a steady increase in its agricultural 
production. In 1950-51 the State produced 119.5 lakh tonnes of 
foodgrains which rose to 154.8 lakh tonnes in 1964-65. In the third 
five year Plan period, four years out of five h'ad adverse weather condi- 
tions when the production declined, but 1964-65 was a good year 
when there was an all-round increase in production. In 1967-68 
the foodgrain production rose to 173.5 lakh tonnes. It was estimated 
to be 187.2 lakh tonnes in 1969. It is expected that it will continu- 
ously rise with the use of improved seeds, fertilisers and modern imple- 
ments, reaching the target of 249.5 lakh tonnes by 1974. 

It must be noted that all this has happened in spite of the fact that 
there is no irrigation facility for 70 per cent of the land. As far 
as the major and medium schemes are concerned, they irrigated only 
35 lakh hectares. Minor irrigation schemes which are privately owned 
have on an average irrigated an area of 4.85 lakh hectares, while the 
minor irrigation schemes provided by the State irrigated about 16.99 
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lakh hectares of land. The total culturable area of the State is 211.65 
lakh hectares out of which 174 lakh hectares are actually cultivated. 
The total irrigation potential in 1967-68 was for 53.5 lakh hectares. 
But the net area irrigated was about 40.46 lakh hectares. There has 
not been enough increase in irrigation facilities under the Plans. 

There has been an increasing use of fertilisers, improved imple- 
ments and high-yielding seeds. But the high-yielding seeds and ferti- 
lisers could be used with profit only in the irrigated areas. Sonara 64 
and Larmarojo are popular wheat seeds and Taichung Native is popu- 
lar among paddy seeds. Various local varieties of high-yielding paddy 
like Sudha, Kashi, etc., have also been quite popular. But the 
demand is bigger than the supply available and there are not enough 
warehouses where the seeds could be stocked. There is still greater 
demand for fertilisers. In 1967-68, 1.81 lakh tonnes of fertilisers 
were used while the demand was for six lakh and nine thousand 
tonnes. 

There has been a diversification of agricultural pattern. Attempts 
have been made to encourage jute and cotton production and new 
varieties of potatoes have been introduced. In 1966-67 U.P. pro- 
duced about 50.75 lakh tonnes of potatoes. New orchards are culti- 
vated specially in hilly areas and vegetable and fruit production is 
given encouragement. Increase in fruit production has led to the 
setting up of fruit processing factories in Ramgarh and Lucknow and 
diploma courses in fruit technology and fruit research programmes 
have been introduced. 

There are an agricultural University in Pant Nagar, an agricultu- 
ral college in Kanpur (which is the first agricultural college established 
in India) and 25 other agricultural colleges and eight diploma insti- 
tutes. There are research centres for agriculture and an Agro- 
industries Corporation has been set up to regulate agro-industries, and 
sell tractors and other improved agricultural machinery. There are 
five State agricultural workshops and agricultural implements worth a 
crore of rupees are produced in U.P. 

There has been a great increase in the number of private masonry 
wells, tubewells, pump-sets, etc. In 1967-68, 71,114 masonry wells 
were built and boring was done in 75,226 wells, and 40,511 Persian 
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wheels, 24,825 pumping sets and 30,784 private tubewells were set 
up. 

Uttar Pradesh has a number of institutions which deal with animal 
husbandry. There is a veterinary college at Mathura. There are 
993 veterinary hospitals and 1,396 stockman centres. One hundred 
and twenty-four sheep and wool extension centres, and three State live- 
stock farms and 540 artificial insemination centres with 1,110 stud bulls 
have also been set up. One hundred and thirty Gaushalas have been 
established. Uttar Pradesh has the largest number of cooperative milk 
societies that provide milk not only to the towns of Kanpur, Lucknow, 
Haldwani, Dehradun, Mathura, Barielly and Gorakhpur but to the 
Delhi Milk Scheme also. There are ten chilling centres of Delhi 
Milk Scheme in the districts of Meerut and Bulandshahr. 

New Pattern of life in Villages 

There has been a growth in the cooperative movement. It has 
at present nearly 52 lakh members which comes to 52 per cent of 
total agricultural families. The cooperative societies have replaced 
the money-lender to a large extent. There are district cooperative 
banks in all the 54 districts which distribute Rs. 50 crore as loans 
every year. A U.P. State Cooperative Land Development Bank with 
155 branches has been set up and it has so far distributed 25 crore of 
rupees. There are 203 primary marketing societies which have 51 
processing units, 745 rural godowns and 151 marketing godowns. 
About 1,420 farming societies and 288 labour cooperatives are func- 
tioning. There are 44 central consumer stores with 916 branches and 
more than two lakh membership. Five cooperative sugar factories 
have also been set up. 

The Gram Panchayats not only run the rural administration but 
also rural industries. Last year 2,460 Panchayats were running Pan- 
chayat Udyogs and rural industries. 

There was a time when villages in U.P. did not take to mechanical 
farming, use of improved seeds or fertilisers. But now there is such 
a great demand for them that it cannot be fully met. There are de- 
mands for setting up tractor and power tiller factories in the State. 
Whatever units are functioning have not been able to cope up with 
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the demand. The U.P. State Agro-industries Corporation which was 
set up in 1966-67, is selling more and more of modern agricultural 
implements. 

New orchards are being laid out. There has been phenomenal 
increase in fish-catching and poultry-keeping. There has been all- 
round activity in all branches of agriculture, animal husbandry, dairy- 
ing and irrigation. Many villages have been electrified. Brick houses* 
better clothes and the use of many new consumer goods show the 
growing prosperity of the rural folk. 





Kanpur , one of 
the biggest indus- 
trial centres in 
the country , pro- 
duces a large 
variety of articles , 
especially textiles. 


The Forest Research Institute at Dehra Dun is one of the premier research 
institutions in the country The plywood section of the Institute is seen here. 



The Diesel Locomotive 
Works at Varanasi , set 
up at a cost of Rs. 20 
crores , has a planned 
capacity of 150 main 
line B. G* diesel-electric 
locos per year. 


Modern agricultural 
implements are increas- 
ingly used in the State. 
Here tractors are seen 
ready for despatch at 
a factory in Lucknow. 


6. NASCENT INDUSTRY 

U TTAR Pradesh was famous in the past for its industry and com- 
merce. Agra was known for its carpet industry. It was in the days 
of Akbar that carpet : makers from Iran were settled in Agra and it 
continued to be one of the leading centres in Persian carpet-making. 
The industry also developed in Bhadoi and Mirzapur where it conti- 
nues to flourish today. In the London Exhibition of 1851 and Paris 
Exhibition of 1867 carpets of Agra and Mirzapur were exhibited and 
appreciated. Later on many Europeans opened factories at Mirzapur. 
After 1764 Mirzapur became a big centre of trade and commerce, and 
cotton and indigo were brought here from Maharashtra and Bundel- 
kliand. It was a centre for the sale of shawls from Puniab and 
Kashmir and the silk of Murshidabad. Situated on the banks of the 
Ganga, Mirzapur continued to be a prominent industrial centre till the 
railways robbed it of its advantage of water transport. Varanasi has 
been well known from time immemorial for its silk saris, brocade and 
brassware. Mathura, another pilgrim centre, was also famous for its 
cotton printing, brassware and brass idols. Since the days of Asoka, 
Mathura has been well known for its sculpture. Moradabad has been 
famous for its silver-polish utensils and Lucknow for its enamel and 
iali work. Farrukhabad was well known for its cotton printing and it 
still maintains that tradition. But its industry of brassware and iron- 
ware has disappeared. Kannauj, Sahaswan in Badaun district, and 
Lucknow were famous for their flowers and the scent (Ittra) industry 
and Jaunpur for its oil and scent. During the 19th century Kanpur and 
Agra became prominent for leather and cotton industry. Ghazipur 
was well known for its cultivation of opium and many districts pro- 
duced indigo which lost its popularity after the chemical dyes of 
Europe captured the markets. In 1901 about 12 lakh artisans of 
U.P. were engaged in the spinning and weaving of cotton. Azamgarh, 
Faizabad, Aligarh, Etah, Muzaffarnagar and Saharanpur were great 
centres of handloom industry. Lucknow, Varanasi, Bulandshahr, 
Faizabad, Jaunpur, Mirzapur and Rai Bareli were noted for their 
fine muslin. Mirzapur district produced Tussar, and besides Varanasi 
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Agra, Farrukhabad, Adamgarh and Jhansi also produced silk. Agra 
and Lucknow shared the reputation of Varanasi for mi work and 
Lucknow specialised in chikan. Behraich and Muzaffamagar pro- 
duced very good blankets. These industries 'provided iobs for about 
1,20,000 people. Agra, Aligarh and Bareilly were the centres for 
the manufacture of daris. Cotton printing was also practised at 
Lucknow, Jahangirabad and Zafarganj. Farrukhabad, Chunar, Ali- 
garh, Azamgarh. Bulandshahr, Meerut, Rampur, Moradabad, Sita- 
jpur and Lucknow were big centres for chinaware. Glass used to be 
manufactured in Aligarh, Mainpuri and Etawah districts. Bareilly, 
Gorakhpur and Varanasi were the seats of Khandsari industry. 

In 1859 the first cotton mill was opened in Kanpur, and in 1905 
three cotton mills were established in Agra and one each in Mirzapur 
and Hathras. A woollen mill was opened in Kanpur in 1886 — at that 
time it was the biggest woollen mill in India, having 229 looms and 
5,160 spindles. During the same period four tanneries were set up 
in Kanpur and a paper mill was opened in Lucknow. Two sugar mills 
were established in Shahjahanpur and Kanpur and an iron workshop 
and a jute mill were opened in Kanpur. Shellac manufacturing units 
were set up in Mirzapur. In this way Kanpur became the biggest in- 
dustrial centre and the largest town in north India. Before indepen- 
dence Kanpur maintained its lead and had the full advantage of the 
War boom. 

Before 1951, 15.17 per cent of the national income was contri- 
buted by U.P. and the per capita income was Rs. 259.62 compared 
to Rs. 247.50 for the country as a whole. But during the last 15 years 
the proportionate contribution of Uttar Pradesh to the total national 
income decreased. At the end of the third five year Plan it came to 
12.9 per cent of the total national income, and in 1955-56, while the 
national per capita income increased to Rs. 315, it came down to 
Rs. 244 in U.P. During the three Plans Central industrial projects 
costing Rs. 72 crores were set up in Uttar Pradesh but this was only 
about 4 per cent of the total investments in the country as a whole. 
Uttar Pradesh has lagged behind in industrialisation mainly because 
during the first three Plans the investment in industry had only ranged 
from 4 to 5 per cent of the total outlay for the State. 

Central and State investment in industry could not be much be- 
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cause of the fact that Uttar Pradesh is far away from minerals like 
coal, iron ore, manganese, bauxite, etc. However, industries based 
on agriculture, producing sugar, textile and edible oil are thriving. In 
1951 there were 73 units in the large-scale private sector with a total 
investment of Rs. 2637.10 lakhs. During the three Plan periods, 280 
units were licensed and investment of Rs. 18,358 lakh was made. In 
1965 there were 321 large and medium-scale industries which provided 
employment to about two lakh workers. The production value rose to 
Rs. 34,612 lakhs in the year 1965. A large number of new units 
were set up during this period by many industrial houses. Among 
them the most important are a fertiliser factory by ICI, Hindustan 
Aluminium Corporation by the Birlas, a fertiliser factory by the Modi 
group, TV receiving set factory by Juggilal Kamlapati, rayon grade 
pulp factory at Bareilly, a synthetic rubber factory at Bareilly and 
fertiliser and chemical units at Moghulsarai. 

A number of big undertakings have been set up by the Central 
Government in the various cities of Uttar Pradesh during the third 
Plan period and they have started production. The most important 
among them is Bharat Electricals Ltd., at Hardwar. This factory has 
been established with Russian collaboration with a capital investment 
of Rs. 60 crores and a further provision of Rs. 26 crores for extension 
programme. There is another factory at Rishikesh — the Indian 
Drugs and Pharmaceuticals Ltd. — -which produces antibiotics. 
It has also been set up with Russian collaboration. It has an invest- 
ment of Rs. 22 crores. A deisel locomotive factory has been estab- 
lished at Varanasi at a cost of Rs. 20 crores. A fertiliser factory 
has been set up at Gorakhpur with Japanese collaboration at a cost 
of Rs. 33 crores. The Triveni Structural at Neni and the freeze meat 
plant at Tundla are two other new factories. 

The State Government has established a porcelain factory at Luck- 
now and two cement factories in Mirzapur district, one at Churk and 
another at Daila. 

Except for the sugar industry which was distributed at various 
places in Uttar Pradesh, Kanpur was the only industrial centre in the 
past. Today the position has changed. Kanpur is still the pre-emi- 
nent city and has now new units like rayon yarn industry, textile 
machinery project and a TV projects. The Hindustan Aeronautics 
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factory manufactures aeroplanes. Modinagar in Meerut district has 
developed as a big industrial centre where a cotton yarn factory, a 
steel casting and alloy plant and a nylon yarn factory have been 
established. Nearby Ghaziabad has developed as a big centre for 
medium and small-scale industries, processing and servicing industries, 
and for a project of Hindustan Levers Ltd., for food preservation and 
milk products. A galvanised steel pipes and tube factory and a fac- 
tory for the assembling of tractors and agricultural instruments are 
also situated there. Varanasi has a fertiliser and chemical factory 
while Bareilly which had only match, turpentine and resin factories in 
the past, has now got a synthetic rubber factory, a camphor plant and 
is also expecting to have a nylon factory. Due to the availability of 
electricty and aluminium byproducts, Mirzapur has become a centre 
for producing caustic soda and liquid chlorine, while Allahabad has 
got transformer, sugar and textile plants. Even Lucknow has deve- 
loped an auto-parts industry. A factory for steel casting has been 
established at Muzaffarnagar and another for alcohal derivatives at 
Barabanki. An aeronautic ancillary factory has been established at 
Lucknow. 

Uttar Pradesh continues to be one of the principal sugar producing 
States. In 1967-68 it produced 8.26 lakh tonnes out of the total pro- 
duction of 22.53 lakh tonnes in the country. The sugar factories as 
well as the textile mills of Uttar Pradesh are mostly uneconomic be- 
cause of their old machinery. It has been estimated that an invest- 
ment of Rs. 60 crores is needed to modernise these two industries. 

Uttar Pradesh has about 3,000 registered factories. But large 
and medium interprises contribute only 48 per cent to the total indus- 
trial income of the State. It is estimated that 85 per cent of the total 
industrial employment is accounted for by the large-scale units. More 
than half of the total factory workers were employed in agro-based 
industries and textile industry. Out of 168 sugar mills in India, more 
than 70 are in U.P. and it exports annually over 5.07 lakh tonnes of 
refined sugar to other States. There are 31 units manufacturing 
hydrogenated oil. 

Firozabad is one of the biggest centres of glass bangles in India. 
There are 80 units producing glass and glass products. The industry 
is also flourishing in Agra, Allahabad, Aligarh, Bijnor, Lucknow, 
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Mainpuri, Meerut and Saharanpur districts. Khurja and Ghaziabad 
have chinaware and hardware industries. There are 102 plants pro- 
ducing general and electrical engineering goods. 

Village and small-scale industries have a long tradition in U.P. 
and they are still flourishing. The State has about 17,000 small-scale 
units registered with the Director of Industries. The handloom indus- 
try is the largest cottage industry of the State. It nearly produces 33 
per cent of the cloth requirements. The handloom industry provides 
iobs for nearly one million people. In 1958 the production of hand- 
loom cloth was only 608 lakh metres, but it rose to 5,820 lakh metres 
during the third Plan and has been 2,587 lakh metres in 1967-68 and 
1968-69. 

The handicrafts of Uttar Pradesh have enjoyed a reputation for 
centuries and the State has contributed 28.5 per cent of the country’s 
total export of handicrafts. The figure was Rs. 11.5 crores in 1966-67 
and Rs. 14.57 crores in 1967-68. The traditional handicrafts are 
artistic textiles, metalware, wood work, ceramics, stone work, dolls, 
artistic leather articles, ivory articles, papiermache, articles made of 
horn and bone, cane and bamboo products, perfumery, flax products, 
and musical instruments. A central design centre supplies designs to 
the artisans and cooperative societies. It has trained about 740 crafts- 
men. There are about 166 cooperative societies of craftsmen which 
are given financial assistance by the State. 



7. EDUCATION AND HEALTH 

In THE past two decades Uttar Pradesh has been making steady 
progress in the fields of education and health. The number of pri- 
mary schools has almost doubled — from 31,979 in 1950-51 to 60,900 
in 1967-68. The number of children admitted to the first five classes 
has increased from 28 lakhs to 96 lakhs. There were 1,79,621 pri- 
mary school teachers in 1967-68. While today practically every boy 
of school-going age is in the school, the percentage of girls’ education 
(63 per cent) has also gone up. There were only 8.68 lakh girls in 
classes 1 to 5 in 1950-51 but their number went up to 32 lakhs in 
1965-66. The number of middle schools has increased from 2.814 
to 5,398 and of secondary schools from 987 to 2,287. The enrolment 
in the higher secondary classes alone has gone up from 1.85 lakhs to 
7.80 lakhs. But in the middle and secondary stages there is a wide 
gap between the number of boys and of girls. While 40.9 per cent boys 
of 11 to 14 age-group and 19.2 per cent of boys of 14 to 18 age-group 
are in schools the percentage of girls is only 9.6 and 3.4 respectively. 

But these figures do not give a common pattern of educational 
development in U.P. One of the districts, Dehradun, is second in India 
in total enrolment, coming next only to Greater Bombay. 

Uttar Pradesh, being very big in terms of population, could not find 
adequate resources for education. During the last three Plans U.P. 
has spent Rs. 79.47 crores on education, the percentage being 64 for 
elementary education, 15 for secondary education, 8 for university 
education and the rest on other forms of education like technical and 
professional courses. 

There are today 9 universities in U.P. Besides there are 208 
degree colleges including 50 post-graduate courses. 

There are 9 engineering and technical institutions imparting 
technical education at degree level, 27 polytechnics and 6 other dip- 
loma institutions. The degree level organisations have an annual 
intake of 1,565 students. The important among them are: Roorkee 
University, Motilal Nehru Regional Engineering College, Allahabad; 
Madan Mohan Malviya Engineering College, Gorakhpur; Pant College 
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of Technology, Rudrapur; Hercourt Butler Technological Institute, 
Kanpur; Government Central Textile Institute, Indian Institute of 
Technology, Kanpur and Engineering College, Dayalbagh, Agra. 

Among the diploma level institutions are the special institutes 
for leather technology at Agra and Kanpur, Northern Regional Insti- 
tute of Printing Technology at Allahabad, School of Paper Technology 
at Saharanpur and a Government Girls’ Polytechnic. 

There was a time when Kashi and Mathura, Deoband and Azam- 
garh were famous in the country as seats of learning. With the 
advent of modern times Uttar Pradesh took to Western education. 
In 1818 an English teaching School was opend in Varanasi. Pandit 
Gangadhar Shastri established the Agra College in 1824. In 1847 
an Engineering College was opened at Roorkee near Hardwar. 
Another College, St. John’s College, was opened at Agra in 1852 
and was affiliated to the Calcutta University in 1857. In 1887 the 
first University of UP., Allahabad University, was established. The 
first residential university which was also the first to teach engineer- 
ing and technology was established at Varanasi in 1917 with the name 
of Banaras Hindu University. In 1926 the Anglo-Mohammedan 
College at Aligarh was converted into the Aligarh Muslim University. 
Varanasi continued to be the centre of traditional Sanskrit teaching; 
the headquarters of Queen’s Sanskrit College was situated there. 
After independence it was raised to the status of a university, the 
Varanaseya Sanskrit University. 

U,P. has had a variety of educational institutions which have now 
flowered into full-fledged universities. The Roorkee Engineering 
College has been converted into a University, the Morris College of 
Hindustani music in Lucknow has become Bhatkhande Music Uni- 
versity. A new type of university, the Kashi Vidyapith, which taught 
through the medium of Hindi was inaugrated by Mahatma Gandhi in 
Varanasi in 1920. The institution was financed by Babu Shiva Prasad 
Gupta and produced important leaders like Acharya Narendra Dev, 
Dr. Sampurnanand, Shri Lai Bahadur Sastri, etc. Swami Shradhanand 
established the Gurukul at Kangri and it was followed by the estab- 
lishment of the Gurukul at Vrin-davan, the Rishikul at Hardwar and 
the Jwalapur Mahavidyalaya, all of which taught through the medium 
of Sanskrit, 
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Raja Mahendra Pratap started the Prera Mahavidyalaya in the 
twenties with a view to give technical training from a nationalist angle. 
Today U.P. has got the Indian Institute of Technology at Kanpur 
besides a number of engineering and scientific institutes in Banaras 
and Aligarh universities. There are 1,100 Sanskrit Pathsalas in the 
State affiliated to the Sanskrit university. There is a full-fledged 
Agricultural University at Pant Nagar and 27 agricultural colleges. 
Thre are eight Government diploma schools for agriculture and also 
a large number of high schools and intermediate colleges which are 
recognised for courses in agriculture. There are research institutions 
in agriculture, a Fruit Research Station at Ranikhet, a veterinary 
college at Mathura, a post-graduate Fruit Preservation and Canning 
Institute at Lucknow and Soil Conservation Training Centre at 
Saharanpur. 

Although UiVs literacy rate was only 17 per cent in 1961 it is fast 
catching up with other States. Upto 1843 Hindi and Persian were 
the languages taught in U.P. Schools. In 1849 it was decided to 
open 8 model schools in eight districts and Government schools with 
old medium were deofficialised. When these schools died due to 
paucity of funds, the collector of Mathura persuaded the zamindars 
of the district to pay a cess for primary schools and with that money 
primary schools, called ‘Halkabadi Schools’, were opened in the State, 
In 1854 this scheme was approved as the model for the whole of 
British India. A primary Education Act making education compul- 
sory in municipal areas was passed in 1919. After the introduction 
of dyarchy, due to the initiative of C. Y. Chintamani, the then 
Education Minister of U.P., 36 municipalities and 25 rural bodies made 
primary education compulsory. Today more than a crore childern 
are attending the primary schools. 

There were 43,468 primary teachers in 1948 whose number has 
increased to 1,79,621 in 1967-68. But the teacher-pupil ratio has 
also increased from 1:35 to 1:53. There are 117 basic normal 
schools, besides a number of training colleges both for boys and girls. 

Sports 

The increase in the number of students in the educational institu- 
tions has popularised sports. While traditional sports like kabaddi, 




To meet the growing demand of the farmers new fertiliser plants 
are springing up This factory at Gorakhpur has an annual pro- 
duction capacity of 80,000 tonnes of nitrogen in the form of urea. 

The antibiotics factory at Rishikesh 
produces penicillin and streptomycin. 









The Rihand dam , primarily intended for generating power 
(3 lakh Kilowatts ), can irrigate about 2 lakh hectares of land. 


A cement factory at Mirzapur U.P. is rich in limestone 
and marble suitable for cement production. 
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wrestling and swimming continue to be patronised, modern games 
and sports have claimed the major attenion. Each year Uttar Pradesh 
Olympic Association conducts a State athletic meet and selects athletes 
to participate in the all-India athletic meet. In January each year a 
State Yuvak Samaroh is conducted in Lucknow in which about 3,000 
young boys and girls participate. Youth rallies are held in every 
district and region in this connection. A number of competitions in 
different sports events are held the year round. 

Uttar Pradesh has been the home of famous hockey players like 
Dhyan Chand, Rup Singh and Kishen Singh (Balu) who kept the 
Indian colours high in the world Olympics. Famous tennis player 
Sumant Misra came also from U,P. 

The Press in U.P. 

Uttar Pradesh has a glorious tradition of journalism and has even 
now a very virile press. Some of the oldest newspapers were pub- 
lished from Agra and Varanasi, and Allahabad and Lucknow were the 
home of the well known English papers, the Pioneer and the Leader. 
Bhartendu Harishchandra, Pandit Balkrishna Bhatt and Pandit Pratap 
Narain Misra were the pioneers of modem Hindi journalism which got a 
great fillip in 1920’s with the birth of the Aj of Varanasi, the Pratap 
of Kanpur, the Abhyudaya of Allahabad and later, the Sainik of Agra. 
Raja Rampal Singh of Kalakankar established the Daily Hindustan 
with Pandit Madan Mohan Malviya as its first editor. The galaxy 
of great editors that Uttar Pradesh produced is really awe-inspiring. 
Apart from Kipling, Corwleys and Desmond Young who worked in 
the Pioneer some of the foremost journalists in English language— 
C. Y. Chintamani, Ramanand Chatterjee, K. Rama Rao, K. Iswar Dutt, 
etc. — flourished in this State. M. Chalapati Rao is another respected 
journalist functioning in U.P. Among the Urdu journals the pride of 
place goes to the weekly Swarajya whose 10 editors were sentenced 
in aggregate to 125 years of rigorous imprisonment and which accor- 
ding to Rowlatt Report was the precursor of revolutionary movement 
in U.P. Shiv Narain Bhatnagar’s Swarajya could be closed down 
only after the passing of the Press Objectionable Matter Act of 1910. 
Another distinguished' name in Urdu journalism was that of Munshi 
Daya Narain Nigam, editor of Zamana, Kanpur. Avadh Akhbar of 
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Munshi Naval Kishore and Avadh Panch of Munshi Sajjad Hussain 
were pioneering ventures in Urdu journalism. Munshi Naval Kishore 
was also a great publisher of books. There were a number of papers 
which were published simultaneously in Hindi and Urdu. Among 
Hindi editors the names of Pandit Rudra Dutt Sharma Sampadak- 
acharya, Mahavir Prasad Dwivedi, Krishna Kant Malaviya, Ganesh 
Shanker Vidyarthi, Venkatesh Narain Tewari, Babu Rao Vishnu Parad- 
kar, Laxman Narain Garde, Shri Krishna Dutt Paliwal, Dr. Hari 
Shanker Sharma, Balkrishna Sharma Navin, Pandit Sunder Lai, Sri 
Ram Sharma and Banarsi Das Chaturvedi are important. 

The Banaras Akhbar, started by Raja Shiva Prasad Sitara Hind 
was the first Hindi newspaper published in U.P. in 1845. It was 
edited by Govind Raghunath Thatte. The second Hindi journal of 
Varanasi, the Sudhakar was published and edited by a Bengali journa- 
list, Tara Mohan Maitra. ‘ Kavi Vachan Sudha’ of Varanasi, 
published by Bhartendu Harishchandra in 1868 encouraged growth 
of modem Hindi poetry and his f Harishchandra Patrika ’ set the stand- 
ard for the modem monthly journal. A large number of Hindi and 
Urdu journals were published from districts of Agra, Barielly, Almora, 
Aligarh, Etawah, Mathura, Kanpur, Jhansi, Gorakhpur, Dehradoon, 
Muradabad and Shahjahanpur, apart from Allahabad, Var'anasi and 
Lucknow. Some of the newspapers that made a very significant 
mark in the history of Indian journalism like the Leader of Allahabad, 
the Pratap of Kanpur, the Zamana of Kanpur and the Abhyudaya of 
Allahabad, no longer exist. But there are some others like the 
National Repaid and the Pioneer of Lucknow, the Aj of Varanasi 
the Saimk of Agra and Saraswati of Allahabad which will be rem- 
embered for their contribution to national resurgence. Today the 
newspapers of U.P. face tough competition from the papers published 
from Delhi. Still, the Kalyan of Gorakhpur enjoys the reputation of 
having the largest circulation (about one-and-a-half lakh copies) 
amongst monthlies in India. 

According to the figures available in the Press Registrar’s report, 
there were 1,406 newspapers in U.P. in 1967. Out of them 99 are 
dailies, 666 weeklies, 143 fortnightlies, 396 monthlies and the rest 
quarterlies, etc. Among them 958 are in Hindi, 186 in Urdu, and 
the rest in English, Punjabi, Sanskrit, Sindhi, Bhojpuri, Maithiii, Arar 
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bic, Nepali, Bengali, and Gujarati, There are many journals which 
are published in more than one language. The total circulation of 
680 papers was 17.49 lakhs, which was 31.5 per cent higher than in 
1962. 

Health Services 

While Uttar Pradesh has on the whole a healthy climate but some 
of its parts — i.e. Himalayan area, Tarai area and flood-stricken 
areas — have been always afflicted with malaria, filaria, 
leprosy, tuberculosis, small pox and trachoma. Most of 
these diseases are the result of malnurtrition and unhygienic living 
conditions. In 1947 the morbidity rate from malaria was 30.6 per 
cent which dropped down to 0.6 per cent in 1968-69 after an intensive 
malaria eradication programme. But filaria is still a big public 
health problem. Many lakhs of people suffer from this 
disease. Ten filaria units are trying to control this disease. There 
are 69 T.B. clinics and 13 T.B. sanatoria and hospitals. There are 
also 14 leprosy control units. 

■ The health needs of the State are very large due to its large popu- 
lation. By the end of the third five year Plan there were 2,362 
hospitals and dispensaries in the State. The hospital beds were in- 
creased to 32,560 in 1967-68. But the total number of doctors was 
only 9,738 while that of nurses was still smaller, i.e . 3,143. At 
present there is one doctor for every 8,320 persons while the 
all-India figure is one for 5,800. There are seven medical colleges 
in the State and two more are likely to be set up. This will mean 
a total admission capacity of 878 in medical colleges. There are three 
eye hospitals in Aligarh, Sitapur and Kanpur. The eye hospitals at 
Sitapur and Aligarh have an all-India reputation. There are 11 
State and 8 mobile dispensaries under the Employees State Insurance 
Scheme. But still there is much to be done in the field of health 
services as the per capita expenditure on health is only Rs. 2.76. 

The State government has done an innovation by constituting an 
Ayurvedic Service. There are 606 Ayurvedic and 92 Unani dispen- 
saries in the State. Post-graduate teaching has been introduced in 
the State Ayurvedic College in Lucknow. Besides the Shuddha 
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Ayurved College at Varanasi, there are several other Ayurvedic col- 
leges in the State. There is a National Homeopathic College and 
20 State homeopathic dispensaries. 

In recent years there has been a very active campaign for family 
planning with an annual target of 3,49,618 loop insertions and 
5,24,426 sterilisations. 

Out of 248 towns in U.P. 144 have piped water supply and 
18 have underground sewage schemes. There are 27,287 villages 
where drinking water is not available or is unsafe. Before Indepen- 
dence there was no supply of piped water to any village in U.P. But 
now 2,068 villages have piped water supply and 426 villages have 
hand pumps. 720 more villages will have protected water supply 
soon. Out of 214 town area committees which have been classified 
as rural, 49 were having water works by the end of 1968. 

Slum clearance schemes are being implemented in ten cities of 
Kanpur, Allahabad, Varanasi, Agra and Lucknow districts and an 
Ava Evam Vikas Parishad has been established to encourage house- 
building activities. 



8. ART AND CULTURE 

Uttar PRADESH was the heart of ancient Indian culture and the 
earliest records of India are full of the names of Rishis and Avatars 
who were bom or who lived in this area. Rishis like Vasishtha, 
Visvamitra and Bhardwaj lived here and tradition goes that Veda 
Vyasa edited the Vedas and wrote the Mahabharata and Shrimad- 
bhagawata in the Uttarakhand area of the State. He was bom at Kalpi 
on the banks of the Yamuna, while Valmiki lived at Babina in the 
Vindhyas near Jhansi. We have already referred to Parasurama. 
Vasishtha was the traditional Guru of Raghuvanshi rulers of 
Ayodhya. The descendants of Chavan and Bhrigu lived near 
Mathura. Naturally many of the cultural achievements of the ancient 
period belong to this area. Mathura is associated with the legends of 
Dhruva and of Durvasa and Ambarisha. Varanasi was chosen by 
Visvanatha to be his capital city. Most of the story of Mahabharata 
and Ramayana is woven round the many cities, rivers and mountains 
of this State. Incidentally, they throw some interesting light on the 
cultural development of that period. It was somewhere in the Hima- 
layas in Uttarakhand that Arjuna got the previous iron arrows and 
other arms from Lord Shiva. It was in this Himalayan region where 
Apsaras are said to have sung and danced. 

All this gave the State a pioneering position not only in religion 
but in the fields of dance, drama and art. Tradition connects the 
establishment of the first theatre by Raja Nahusha of Pratishthan and 
it was in Mathura where the first drama referred by Panini as 
“Kansbadh” was staged. That folk tradition still continues. It was 
in the woods of Vrindavan on the banks of the Yamuna where Lord 
Krishna is believed to have danced the Rasa dance with the Gopis. 
The Rasa tradition continues in the form of Raslila and even today 
Ras parties from western U.P. tour all over India. The Rasa tradi- 
tions developed into the Katbak dance style which was encouraged in 
the court of the Moghul emperors at Agra and of the Nawabs of 
Avadh at Lucknow. The folk drama later on blossomed into regular 
dramas with the result that whenever women characters were repre- 
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sented in classical Sanskrit drama, they spoke Shaurseni, the language 
of present Agra division which suggested that female characters gene- 
rally came from that area which was known for its clear and musical 
language. Khyal and Nautanki still persist as secular forms of that 
dance tradition although their language is modern and themes are 
medieval. 

In the fields sculpture and architecture Uttar Pradesh had some 
brilliant periods. In the Mauryan period we have the famous lion 
capital on the Ashoka pillar in Samath and the beautiful Samath rail- 
ing and tor anas. These tor anas travelled as far as Japan with the 
spread of the Buddhist religion. The Mathura sculpture of Mauryan 
period is known for its massive character, and that of the Kushan 
period for its depth of detail and variety. A happy combination of 
the Indian and Greek art, the Gupta sculpture in red sandstone is 
famous for the beauty of its form and expressiveness. The most 
important image of the period is that of the Buddha, now standing in 
the Darbar hall of the Rashtrapati Bhavan. The Samath sculpture 
of the Gupta period is equally famous and images of that type have 
also been found in a number of places outside Uttar Pradesh. 
The Shirki architecture of Jaunpur is famous for its fine Mi work. 
The Buland Darwaza at Fatehpur Sikri, the Red Fort at Agra and, 
above all, the Tai Mahal represent the high watermark of architecture 
in India. The architectural tradition has continued even today. 
The temple of Govind Dev in Vrindavan is aptly described as a poem in 
architecture and the planning of the two cities of Mathura and 
Vrindavan has been such that their riverside looks very grand and 
beautiful. Lucknow even today has beautiful pieces of architecture 
like the Chhatur Manzil, Imambara and the Roomi Darwaza. 

Although Uttar Pradesh contains a number of historical places 
there are only a few remains of their great architecture. Ravages of 
time as well as the attacks of the Huns and Turks and the iconoclasm 
of Mahmud Gaznavi, Sikandar Lodi and Aurangzeb resulted in the 
demolition of many fine buildings. The temple of Bhitargaon in 
Kanpur district is considered to be the oldest extant Gupta temple in 
India. The Govind Dev temple at Vrindavan is another fine example 
of medieval temples which escaped total destruction. The Kalinjar 
fort has a number of temples representing Chandelan architecture. 
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But the crowning achievement of the Chandelas is the Khajuraho 
group of temples, which are now in Madhya Pradesh. Among the 
examples of Indo-Muslim architecture, we have a number of fine 
buildings at Agra, Jaunpur, Lucknow, Faizabad, etc. The Jama 
Masjids at Mathura and Agra are fine specimens of Indo-Saracenic 
architecture. The most interesting pieces of architecture that have 
survived the predators are the ghats on the Yamuna and the Ganga at 
Mathura and Varanasi. Vishram ghat at Mathura has one of the 
most beautiful toranas built by Raja Vir Singh Dev of Orchha in a 
Abu and the Taj. The cluster of Chaurasi Jain tempts near Mathura 
other places in Mewar state. The famous ghats at Varanasi have 
attracted tourists from all over the country and abroad. Ear Ki Pawri 
ghat at Hardwar is equally famous, and Lucknow is a very well laid- 
out city on both the banks of the Gomati. 

Among the pieces of architecture of the past two hundred years 
the most important are the Golden (Viswanatha) Temple of Varanasi 
and the Dwarikadhish Temple of Mathura which has a silver gate. 
The Rangji temple at Vrindavan is a replica of the famous temple of 
Ranganatha in South India. Shahbehari Lai temple of Vrindavan is 
a beautiful piece of architecture in marble. The marble Radhaswami 
temple at Dayalbagh, still in the process of construction bids to rival 
Abu and the Taj. The cluster of Chaurasi Jain tempts near Mathura 
is a piece of fine architecture. 

There are a number of forts in Uttar Pradesh which have survived 
the ravages of time. The oldest among them is at Kalinjar and the 
youngest is that of Jhansi. In between are the famous forts of Agra, 
Allahabad and Chunar. The Chhatris of the rulers of Bharatpur at 
Govardhan and the tombs of the Nawabs of Avadh at Lucknow are 
also fine monuments. 

According to Dr. Anand Coomaraswami it was the Sanjhi or the 
Rangoli of western U.P. which laid the foundation of the Rajput 
school of painting, which developed further when the families con- 
nected with the temples at Jatipura, Gokul and Vrindavan moved to 
Nathdwara, Kankrauli, Jaipur and Kotah in Rajasthan. It is interest- 
ing to note that portraits of Surdas and seven other poets of the Asht- 
chap, who were the disciples of Vallabhacharya and Vitthal Nath 
who established the Pushti Marg School of Vaishnavism, were painted in 
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Kishangarh in Rajasthan. The Moghul School of painting developed 
in Agra. 

Uttar Pradesh has contributed much to the traditions of classical 
and folk music. According to Shrimadbhagawata the people of Brij 
were fond of music and when the Yaduvanshis went from Mathura 
to Dwarka, Devgiri and Mysore, they took with them the traditions 
of their music. Mathura was the home of Dhrupad music which 
had been cultivated there for ages and found two of its best exponents 
in Swami Haridas and his disciple Tansen. The Agra family of 
musicians cultivated this art and provided a number of musicians in 
the nineties of the last century. Ganeshilal of Mathura was supposed 
to be the best Dhrupad singer after Haddukhan of Gwalior, and he 
was followed by Chandan Chaubey in the begining of the 20th century. 
Vrindavan had the privilege of attracting Bengali and Oriya devotees; 
it was two Bengali Sanyasis, Roop and Sanatan, who rediscovered 
Vrindavan and it was Mirabai of Rajasthan who popularised the 
Girdhar Gopal of Vrindavan. Varanasi has produced some of the best 
Thumri singers and Tabla players while some of the good Pakhavajis 
still come from Mathura and Varanasi. As music was an essential 
part both of religious and social life in Uttar Pradesh it continued to 
develop during the Nawabi and British regimes. Kajli of Varanasi, 
Birha of Avadh, Rasiya of Brij, together with numerous folk' tunes 
of Bundelkhand and Garhwal have made U.P. a rich repository of 
folk music. 

Some of the great men who flourished in Uttar Pradesh originally 
belonged to other parts of India but made U.P. their home. This 
tradition has been a continuing one. There are two 1 versions about 
Acharya Upagupta (or Acharya Tissa). Some connect him with 
Magadha and others, like Divyavandan, with Mathura, but both agree 
that he made Mathura a great centre for propagating Buddhism in 
west and central Asia. Amir Khusro, a great writer and musician, 
was born of Central Asain father and Indian mother at Etah 
in Uttar Pradesh. He gave new dimensions to Indian music and lite- 
rature. Ramanujacharya belonged to south India but his philosophy 
won a great disciple in Tulsidas who rose to become the most popular 
poet of north India. Vallabhacharya was an Andhra but he settled 
in Gokul and Govardhan and founded the Pushti Marg or Shudhad- 
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walla School of Vaishnavism. Even today Mathura and Vrindavan 
have seats of all the great south Indian teachers like Madhvacharya, 
Nimbarkacharya and Ramanujacharya, and, of course, Sankaracharya. 
Sankara established his north Indian peeth at Joshimath and gave up 
his bodily life in Kedarnath, both in U.P. Even today the Namboo- 
diri priests from Kerala are employed in the temples of Badrinath and 
Kedarnath. Punjabi religious leaders found a place in Hardwar and 
other parts of Uttar Pradesh. Gorakhnath (9th century A.D.) is 
supposed to have been born in Gujjarkhan Tehsil of Punjab, now in 
Pakistan, but lived and entered into Samadhi in Gorakhpur which is 
the principal place of Gorakhnathi Sadhus in India today. Gorakh- 
nath is supposed to be the first poet in Punjabi and, while others in 
Hindi had preceded him as poets, Gorakhnath was also among the 
earlier Hindi prose writers. Bharthari was supposed to be his disciple. 
Shrichand, a son of Guru Nanak, started the Udasin sect of Sanyasis 
in Hardwar. Even today Hardwar, Mathura and Varanasi maintain 
their cosmopolitan character. 

In the field of literature it is difficult to distinguish between the 
religious and the secular. Even if we omit Valmiki and Vyasa, the 
literary heritage of this State is rich. Kalidasa’s predecessor as a 
dramatist and one of the best known Buddhist writers of the world, 
Asvaghosha, was born in Ayodhya. Asang and Vasbandhu were two 
other great scholars who were born near Peshawar but who made 
Kaushambi the seat of their activities. Acharya Nagasena who con- 
verted Menander, the Greek king of Sialkot, to Buddhism and who 
was the author of Milind Prashtha, belonged to Kuru Jangal area of 
western U.P. Bhavabhooti lived in the court of Yashovarman, and 
Rajshekhar in the court of Mahipal and Mahendrapal. The former 
belonged to Madhya Pradesh and the latter to Maharashtra, but they 
found their patrons in the rulers of Kannauj. Among Sanskrit 
scholars, Panditraj Jagannafh belonged to Varanasi and flourished in 
the court of Jahangir. The medieval age produced a number of poets 
like Surdas, Tulsidas, Kabir, Malik Mohammad Jayasi, Rashkhan Dev, 
Gang, Padmakar, Bhushan, Matiram, etc. The first autobiography in 
Hindi was written by Banarsidas Jain a century before that of Bene- 
vito Cellini. Starting from Gorakhnath and Swayambu many great 
writers in Hindi have flourished in U.P. We have the famous names 
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of Bhartendu Harishchandra, Balkrishan Bhatt, Munshi Sadasukh, 
Lalluji Lai, Inshah Allah Khan, Kishorilal Goswami, Devaki Nandan 
Khatri, Prem Chand, Jaishankar Prasad, Brindavan Lai Varma, 
Bhagvati Charan Varma, Hazari Prasad Dwivedi and others. In the 
field of modern poetry, Maithli Sharan Gupta, Suryakant Tripathi 
Nirala, Sumitranandan Pant, Mahadevi Verma, ‘Bachchan’, Narendra 
Sharma and Sohan Lai Dwivedi are some of the names that shine. 

In Urdu, Uttar Pradesh has an equally proud record. From the 
medieval times till the present day Urdu has been enriched by poets 
like Mir, Atish, Nasir, Mir Anis, Mirza Dabir, Daya Shanker Naseem, 
Nazir Akbarabadi, Mirza Ghalib, Akbar Allahabadi, Brijnarain 
Chakbast, Jigar Moradabadi, Firaq Gorakhpuri, Safi, Mazoz, Anand 
Narain Mulla, etc. Actually it was in the court of Lucknow that 
Urdu literature developed and poets and writers of Delhi found 
refuge. 

Uttar Pradesh provides shining examples of toleration and under- 
standing in the fields of religion and language. The famous Visva- 
natha temple at Varanasi has, even today, a band of shehnai musicians 
who are paid by an endowment from the former Nawabs of Avadh. It 
is called the Golden Temple because of the gold plate on its dome, 
which was donated by Maharaja Ranjit Singh, the Sikh ruler of the 
Punjab. The temple was renovated by and owes its present position 
to the generosity of Maharani Ahilyabai Holker of Indore. Among the 
top Hindi poets of the early period we find the names of Malik 
Mohammad Jayasi and Kutban who wrote on traditional Indian 
themes and paved the way for the Ramayana of Tulsidas. Among other 
Hindi poets the names of Abdur Rahim Khankhana, Raskhan, Sayyad 
Gulam Nabi Raslin, Sayyad Mubarak Ali Mubarak and a host of 
others are well known. Similarly a large number of Hindus wrote in 
Urdu. Rahim wrote both in Sanskrit and Hindi and Bhartendu 
Harishchandra, who is regarded as the father of Hindi renaissance, 
wrote in Urdu under the pen-name of Rasa. The famous novelist 
Prem Chand was an Urdu writer before he turned to Hindi, Some of 
the best Urdu journalists like Pandit Ratan Nath ‘Sharshar’ and 
Munshi Dayanarayan Nigam, Editor of ‘Zamana’ of Kanpur and poets 
like Pandit Brijmohan Dattatrey Kaifi, Munshi Jagan Kishore Husn, 
Bismil Allahabadi and many others gave their very best to Urdu lite- 
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rature. This tradition is continued by poets like Nazir Banarsi who 
write not only in Urdu and Hindi but even in dialects like Bhojpuri. In 
folk literature and drama, like Nautanki, Rasiya, Kajari and Savani, 
Muslims vie with Hindu writers. 



9 LEGENDS, FAIRS AND TOURIST PLACES 

U TTAR PRADESH is very rich in its traditions and legends, Hardwar 

occupies the first place among the seven Mahapuris of India. Three 
other Mahapuris are also in Uttar Pradesh — they are, Ayodhya, Kashi 
(Varanasi) and Mathura. Kankhal, near Hardwar, was the seat of 
Dakhsha Prajapati, where he conducted Yajna to which Shiva, his 
son-in-law, was not invited. Shiva’s consort, Gauri, burnt herself in 
the Yajna fire and thus became the first Sati. 

The entire Himalayan range of Uttar Pradesh is full of the stories 
of Rishis and the gods doing tapasya and performing miracles. Shiva 
is supposed to have borne the Ganga on his head at Gangotri and then 
transferred it to the land. It was at Jamnotri where Yamuna, 
daughter of Surya and the sister of Dharamraja, came into being and 
where the famous dialogue between Yama and Yami mentioned in 
Upanishads took place. Pandavas are reported to have been born in 
the woods of the Himalayas and it was to this mountain they came in 
the end for their ascent to heaven. Nara and Narayana are sup- 
posed to have made Badrinath their home, giving the name of 
Narayana to the range nearby .1 It is a popular belief that both Hanu- 
man and Asvathama, who are immortal, still live in this region. Kedar- 
nath is supposed to be on the route of the Pandavas to the snowy peaks 
of the Himalayas and stands on the beautiful Mandakini river, which 
after joining the Alaknanda takes the name of Ganga. The popular 
concept is that on the Draunagiri, in front of Ranikhet, the Sanjivini 
herb used to grow from where it was taken by Hanuman to Lanka. 

Uttar Pradesh has another hill which is very small in size but has 
become very famous and is known as Giriraj or the King of the 
Mountains. It is the Govardhan mountain, an easterly projection of 
the Aravali, 22 kilometres west of Mathura. It has become famous 
because of the tradition that Lord Krishna raised it on his finger tip to 
protect the people of Brij from the rains let loose by Indra. The 
entire Brij area is associated with the life and activities of Lord 
Krishna. He was born at Mathura where he killed his wicked mater- 
nal uncle Kansa. At Gokul, on the other side of the Yamuna, he 
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was brought up, and it was in the forests of Vrindavan that he spent 
his childhood and adolescence tending the cows, playing on his flute 
and dancing with Gopikas on the banks of the Yamuna. His beloved 
Radhika belonged to Barsana and it was at Nandganva where his 
adopted father lived. 

Allahabad or Prayag is called Tirthraj or the King of the Holy 
Places because of the Triveni, the confluence of the blue waters of the 
Yamuna and the silvery Ganga and the invisible Saraswati. This is 
the place where Amrit Kumbh, or the pot of nectar, was placed by 
the gods while running away from the demons, and every twelfth 
year, the Kumbh fair which is the biggest fair of India is held here. 
Six million people attended the Kumbh fair in 1954. There had been 
a tradition of some people drowning themselves in the Yamuna to ob- 
tain Mukti or salvation. Nearby is the city of Varanasi or Kashi 
which is the seat of Lord Visvanatha or Shiva who came down from 
the Himalayas after his marriage and settled here. Here is a Dashash- 
medh Ghat where Lord Brahma, the Creator, is supposed to have per- 
formed ten Ashvamedha Yajnas. The Manikamika Ghat is named 
so because the jewelled earrings of Parvati are said to have fallen into 
a well nearby. Kashi is also famous because king Harishchandra, the 
embodiment of truth, sold his wife and son in order to keep his word 
and collected the dues even from his helpless wife for the cremation 
of his dead son. 

If Kankhal is the place associated with the birth of mankind, 
Bithur is said to be spot where Brahma performed a Yajna after creat- 
ing the Universe — that is why it is called Brahmavevarta. It is also 
said that Valmiki lived at Bithur and that the banished Sita was left 
there by Lakhshmana and that her sons Lava and Kusha were born. 
Eight kilometres away from Kanpur is a place called Jajmau which 
is associated with the capital of Yayati. Nearby area is associated 
with the Ashram of Shukracharya, whose daughter Devayani was 
married to Yayati. 

Many of these legends live in the form of big festivals and Melas 
associated with their names. Apart from Allahabad, Kumbh Mela is 
held at Hardwar and Vrindavan also every sixth year. Sanyasis and 
devotees from all parts of India come tO' have a dip on that holy occa- 
sion when these towns acquire a festive appearance with grand pro- 
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cessions and cavalcades of Mahants and Sadhus on elephants and 
horses. In Allahabad there is a Magh Mela every winter in the 
month of March when people from other places come and settle there 
for a month to have a dip in the Sangam every morning. This is 
perhaps the longest fair in India which acquired immense glory at the 
time of Harshavardhana when he used to come here every five years 
and distribute every thing he had among the poor. Among the other 
fairs is the Jhoola fair of Mathura and Vrindavan that lasts a fortnight 
when the idols are placed in gold and silver Jhoolas or cradles. It is 
followed up by Janmashtami, the birthday of Lord Krishna. The 
Jhoola fair at Ayodhya is also interesting. A dip in the Ganga on 
Kartik Poomamasi is supposed to be the holiest and there are big con- 
gregations at Garhmukteshwar, Soron, Rajghat, Kakora, Bithur, Kan- 
pur, Allahabad, Varanasi and Hardwar. On that day people also take 
a holy dip in the Yamuna at Mathura, Bateshwar and Pachnada. 
Pachnada, where five rivers meet, is situated on the borders of Madhya 
Pradesh and Jalaun and Etawah districts of U.P. The rivers Cham- 
bal, Sindhu, Pahuj and Parvati meet the Yamuna there and a dip on 
that auspicious day at this confluence is supposed to be very holy. 
There is a temple of Rama on one side and that of Shiva or Kaleshwar 
on the other side and the place is associated with the memory of many 
saints who lived there. This place is popularly known as Babasahib 
in the memory of Baba Manjuvan who took his Samadhi there. 

A very famous cattle fair is held at Bateshwar in Agra district. 
This is the place where Yaduvanshi relatives of Lord Krishna lived 
and Neminath, cousin of Lord Krishna according to Jain tradition, 
was bom. The place is now famous for its Shiva temple and the great 
fair that takes place on the Shivratri day. It is the biggest cattle fair 
of Uttar Pradesh and is supposed to be next only to Sonpur in im- 
portance. 

Deva in Barabanki district has become famous because of a Mus- 
lim saint, Warish Shah, who flourished there a hundred years ago. 
There is a marble mausoleum in memory of the saint. His devotees, 
both Muslims and non-Muslims, come here from every part of the 
country. Similarly at Maghar in Basti district is the Samadhi of 
Kabir where a temple and mosque stand side by side on the same plot 
of land because both Hindus and Muslims claim Kabir as their own. 
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Kaliyar in Saharanpur, Kachaucha in Faizabad, Bansa in Barabanki 
and Lucknow, where there is the tomb of Shah Meena are also places 
of Muslim pilgrimage. 

Among the places of tourist interest in the State the foremost is 
such joint festival which is celebrated both by Hindus and Muslims. 
The fair is held during the Navratri days by the side of the Chandi 
temple. But nearabout is a Muslim Mazar where annual celebra- 
tions are held at the same time. A grand exhibition and bazaar are 
laid out every year and the nights are enlivened by Mushairas, 
Kavisammelans, Kawwalis and dances. 

Every district has its own fairs and festivals and only some of the 
most important ones have been listed above. Dasehra, Deepavali and 
Holi are the most important traditional festivals celebrated in every 
part of Uttar Pradesh. Dasehra is preceded by Ramlila for ten 
days. Ramlila is held practically in every village of U.P. and it ends 
with the burning of gigantic effigies of Ravana and Kumbhakarna. 
The most famous Ramlilas are of Varanasi and Allahabad. The 
Deepavali festival is celebrated by placing a row of lights on the 
Govardhan hill and around the Mansi Ganga tank. It is followed the 
next day by Govardhan Pooja and Annakoot when 56 varieties of 
eatables are prepared for the Bhog. The most famous Annakoot is 
at Sridwarikadhish temple at Mathura. It is followed on the next 
day — yam dwitia day — by a dip in the Yamuna. This is the most glo- 
rious day in the city of Mathura which attracts thousands of pilgrims 
from all parts of India. On this day everywhere in Uttar Pradesh and 
many other places sisters put vermillion mark on the forehead of their 
brothers and feed them. 

Ramnaumi at Ayodhya and the Baishakhi dip in the Ganga at 
Hardwar also attract a large number of pilgrims and there is the 
Ganga Dasehra on the tenth of Shuklapaksh of Jyeshtha month when 
taking a dip in that river anywhere is supposed to be very holy. 

Among the places of tourist interest in the State the foremost is 
the Taj Mahal of Agra. Agra was established by Sikander Lodi as 
the capital of his empire and has to its credit the magnificent Red Fort 
built by Shahjahan, the pearl mosque or Moti Masjid, Itmaduddaula, 
and the mausoleum of Sikandra where Akbar the Great was laid to 
rest. Fatehpur Sikri, the capital of Akbar, is nearby. Close to Agra 
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lies Mathura which is among the oldest cities of the world. Mathura 
and Vrindavan apart from being places of pilgrimage, are also symbolic 
of the rich arts and culture, down from the Maurya, Kushan and Gupta 
periods. Lucknow, is not only the capital of Uttar Pradesh but a 
most beautiful city and is noted for its arts and crafts and religious 
toleration. It was the place where Hindustani music and dance tra- 
ditions were cultivated and developed after the decay of the Moghul 
Empire. Allahabad, which is a place of pilgrimage from time im- 
memorial, has also been associated with political and cultural deve- 
lopments. It has produced some of the top leaders of the country. It 
was the capital of U.P. in the past and still houses the High Court and 
the famous Allahabad University. 

Varanasi is the pre-eminent place of pilgrimage not only for the 
devotees of Shiva all over India but for the Buddhists and Jains also. 
Its achievements in secular fields are no less important. Famous as a 
seat of learning in the ancient and medieval times, it is the seat of a 
modern all-India University, which is a pioneer in technical education 
as well as Indology and music. The Ghats of Varanasi provide an 
unforgettable sight which has made the morning of Varanasi (Subali- 
e-Banaras) famous and has inspired fine lyrics in Sanskrit, Hindi and 
Urdu. Hardwar and Ayodhya are the other musts for an Indian 
tourist. It was in Hardwar that the first irrigation canal of modern 
India was dug by the British administration about 100 years ago. 

Kanpur, Meerut, Bareilly, Dehradun and Gorakhpur are modern 
towns which have grown important because of their commerce and 
industry. Naimisheranya in Oudh is the place where Puranas were 
recited by Suta and Sounck. Runkutta near Agra is supposed to be 
Parasuram’s birth-place. The Vindyavasini temple in Mirzapur dis- 
trict near Chunar is a great place of pilgrimage, and the fort at Chunar 
was regarded as impregnable. Garhmukteshwar in Meerut district 
is another popular place of pilgrimage in western Uttar Pradesh and 
so is Soron in Etah district where Varaha is supposed to have rescued 
the Mother Earth from Fatal or the nether regions. Gokul is. next 
door to Mathura and nearby are the hills of Govardhan. The townlets 
of Nandganwa and Barsana in the same district have a romantic 
appeal. 

For the Muslims, Deva in Barabanki is an important place of 
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pilgrimage while Fatehpur Sikri, the seat of Sheikh Salim Chishti is 
another. Darul Ulum in Deoband is one of the institutions of theology 
known all over the Muslim world, and Aligarh is the seat of the 
Muslim University. Darul Ulum, Nadwatui Uluma and Firangi Mahal 
of Lucknow are also well known for Islamic teaching. 

Sarnath and Kushinagar are places of great sanctity to the Buddhists, 
due to their association with Lord Buddha. Mathura, Sankisa and 
Sahetmahet (Sravasti) in Basti district are also celebrated in the 
Buddhist lore. Jains have a number of temples in Chaurasi near 
Mathura and Hastinapur in Meerut division. It was in the city of 
Mathura that famous edition of Jain Sutras known as Mathuri 
Vachana was compiled under the chairmanship of Acharya Skandil, 
some six hundred years after the passing away of Mahavira. Sardhana 
in Meerut district was the seat of Begum Samroo and is famous for 
the church built by her. 
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(1) Appioved Outlays and Expenditure During First Three Plans 


(Rs. crores) 


Heads of 
Development 

First Plan 

Second Plan 

Third Plan 

A 

1966- 

69 

Expen- 

diture 

t 

App- 

roved 

Out- 

lay 

Expen- 

diture 

App- 

roved 

Out- 

lay 

Expen- 

diture 

r 

App- 

roved 

Out- 

lay 

Expen- 

diture 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1. Agricultural 

Programmes . . 

20-9 

20 0 

67-6 

40*5 

82 *8 

108*1 

114.90 

2. Community 

Development 

and Cooperation 

3. Irrigation 

34 0 

28 4 

25 8 

31 *9 

21 9 

66*6 

57 *5 

58*5 

61 *3" 

14*50 

) 

4. Power . 

23 4 

16*9 

54*6 

54*9 

108 4 

157 *8 j 

Y 235 *23 

5. Industry 

6*3 

6*3 

16 4 

11*7 

21 *5 

21*3 

17*42 

6 , Transport 
and Communi- 

cations .. 

7-3 

6*8 

17*2 

15*7 

30 *9 

40-3 

16*34 

7. Social Services 
Education 

17 *9 

18*1 

26-5 

17*6 

59*8 

56 *n 


Health . . 

15-2 

4.9 

24*2 

11-8 

41 *3 

25*7 

>• 49*17 

Others . . 

4-5 

4 *0 

18 T 

15-5 

23 *7 

24 *2 J 


8 . Miscellaneous 

0*3 

— 

2*7 

5*6 

4*5 

1*6 

10-07 

Total .. 

129 8 

105 4 

253*1 

227*1 

497-0 

554*9 

457*63 
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(2) Approved Outlay for the Fourth Flan 


(Rs. croies) 

Agricultural Programmes 199 *20 

C. D. and Cooperation . . . 22*15 

Irrigation 98 *00 

Power 368 *00 

Industry 44 *77 

Transport and Communications 57 *75 

Social Services 

Education, Health and Others 151*02 

Miscellaneous 24*11 

Total 965*00 
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APPENDIX— ‘II 


U P.'s Progress at a Glance 



Unit 

1950-51 

1960-61 

1969 

(Esti- 

mated) 

1974 

(Esti- 

mated) 

Agricultural Production 

Foodgrains . Lakh tonnes 

117-75 

144 86 

184-42 

245*90 

Sugarcane (in 
terms of Gur) . . 


29-50 

54-52 

52-00 

67-50 

Cotton . 

Lakh bales 

0-45 

0-40 

0-50 

1-00 

Oilseeds 

Lakh tonnes 

7-79 

13-06 

18-16 

22-00 

Jute . . 

Lakh bales 

0-49 

0-92 

1-80 

2-20 

Irrigation 

Area cultivated 

’000 hectares 

19,960 

>21,730 

23,532 

25,269 

Area irrigated 

„ >* 

5179 

5529 

8577 

12024 

Electricity Generated Lakh KWH 

5698 

13053 

59520 

101300 

Social Services 
Hospitals or 
dispensaries . . 

No. 

NA 

NA 

3079 

3226 

Beds . . 

No. 

13950 

NA 

33962 

40237 

Total Enrolment 

Class I-V 

Lakhs 

28-18 

39 -59 

102-11 

110-68 

Class VI-VIII 

a 

5-02 

8-24 

17-40 

20-81 

Class IX-XI .. 

” 

1-85 

5-11 

9-90 

12-30 

Engineering 

Colleges 

. No. 

80 

428 

980 

1565 

Polytechnics . . 

)) 

6 

19 

34 

36 

Intake capacity 
of Polytechnics 

»» 

655 

2980 

5690 

5930 
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